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“Preach, my dear sir, a crusade against ignorance; establish and improve 
the law for educating the common people. Let our countrymen know, that the 
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paid for this purpose, is not more than the thousandth part of what will 
be paid to kings, priests and nobles, who will raise up among us if we leave 
the people in ignorance.” 
Letter to Whythe (1786) 


“Convinced that the republican is the only form of government which is 
not eternally at open or secret war with the rights of mankind, my prayers and 
efforts shall be cordially distributed to the support of that we have so happily 
established. It is indeed an animating thought, that while we are securing the 
rights of ourselves and our posterity, we are pointing out the way to struggling 
nations, who wish like us to emerge from their tyrannies also.” 


Letter to Hunter (1790) 


“I know, indeed, that some honest men fear that a Republican government 
cannot be strong; that this government is not strong enough. But would the 
honest iot, in the full tide of successful experiment, abandon a government 
which has so far kept us free and firm, on the theoretic and visionary fear that 
this government, the world’s best hope, may, by possibility, want energy to 

itself? I trust not. I believe this, on the contrary, the strongest govern- 
ment on earth. I believe it the only one where every man, at the call of the 
law, would fly to the standard of the law, and would meet the invasions of the 
public order as his own personal concern.” 


First Inaugural Address (1801) 


“I shall not die without a ie Aye light and liberty are on steady advance. 


We have seen, indeed, once the records of history, a complete eclipse 
of the human mind continuing for centuries... . And even d the cloud 
of barbarism and despotism again obscure the science and liberties of Europe, 
this country remains to preserve and restore light and li to them. In short, 
the flames kindled on the 4th of July, 1776, have spread over too much of 
the globe to be extinguished by the feeble engines of despotisms; on the con- 
trary, they will consume these engines and all who work them.” 


Letter to Adams (1821) 
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ADMINISTRATION AND LAW BUILDING, UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS CITY 
Joseph A. Fleck 


Jefferson Bicentennial 


Thomas Jefferson and the Spiritual Life 


T. V. SMITH 


HE Spiritual Life of man is, 
naturally enough, “the life of 
the human spirit.” The phrase 
usually connotes also some regard for 
the means by which man’s spirit 
achieves fulfilment. These means are 
more often than not associated with re- 
ligious affiliations or practices, if indeed 
the phrase itself be not popularly iden- 
tified with religion. With Jefferson’s 
aid we mean to illustrate and indeed to 
recommend a larger meaning for the 
magnificent phrase. Leaving open for 
the present the question of means, we 
must observe two main reasons for dis- 
tinguishing at once the spiritual life 
from religion. The one reason is that 
religion is sometimes bad. The other is 
that at its best religion is but one form 
of the human pursuit of value. There 
is, in addition, the True, the Beautiful, 
the Good—as well as the Holy. It does 
violence both to language and to his- 
toric fact to subsume all value under 
one concept, and especially under the 
Holy. The Good, an ethical concept, 
has best claim to all-inclusiveness, if we 
must have a king rather than a king- 
dom of the ideal. 


II. Religion a Precarious Part of the 
Spiritual Life 
The Good cannot be exhausted by 


the Holy. We must have the norm of 
goodness to help us distinguish between 


competing forms of holiness, for some 
religions are much better than others 
and some are downright bad. Plato 
long ago had Socrates (in Euthyphro) 
distinguish a religion of power from 
the religion of goodness; and ever since, 
it has been recognized that Might may 
be enthroned in the name of religion 
in the very seat of Right. When religion 
becomes but “‘transcendentalized _poli- 
tics,”’ it is more likely to represent the 
bad will to power than the good will 
to perfection. If we survey religion in 
all time, so morally mixed is this theo- 
logical blood-stream that the remark of 
an American orator is not far wide of 
the mark when he observed that ‘an 
honest god is the noblest work of man.” 

Now Thomas Jefferson is a fit sub- 
ject around whom to demonstrate the 
necessity to distinguish religion and the 
spiritual life. Not only was Jefferson 
persecuted all his life in the name of 
religion, but he saw each form of it 
moving to eliminate every other form 
so that the saints had to be saved by 
the sinners from cutting one another's 
throats out of the very excess of their 
saintliness. Jefferson was so impressed 
with this equivocal role that religion 
plays in life that he moved to isolate 
it in man’s larger quest for value. His 
early reform in Virginia, the statute for 
religious freedom, was one of his three 
self-pronounced bids for fame. Not on- 
ly did Jefferson’s doctrine separating 
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church and state demote religion from 
political power; it also subjected it to 
a pluralism even inside the value field. 
Jefferson saw religion losing all value 
by claiming to be the only thing of 
value. His enforcement of tolerance up- 
on every form of religion was intended 
to save religion from fratricide. 

Jefferson himself held religion to be 
potentially an element in the spiritual 
life. It came actually to be what it was 
potentially when the Holy humbly iden- 
tified itself with the Good. Jefferson 
feared totalitarianism everywhere and 
especially in religion, because of the 
latter’s predisposition to fanaticism. He 
encouraged religion and even supported 
it in all its tolerant forms. In his ac- 
count book, after his assuring himself 
that the churches were not fanatical in 
Charlottesville (as they were in Rich- 
mond!), he writes: “I have subscribed 
to the building of an Episcopal Church 
$200; a Presbyterian, $60; and a Bap- 
tist, $25.” He discouraged only their 
discouragement of one another. He 
wrote his little daughter to forget her 
fear over some sectarian prediction of 
the end of the world: that was a mat- 
ter, if it be a matter, that nobody knows. 
Even if it were so, he wrote her, the 
best way to get ready for the inevitable 
was just to go on doing right. The 
“Jefferson Bible” was his effort—antici- 
pating the Higher Criticism—to apply 
the norm of the good to the institution 
of the 4oly. He formulated and praised 
it as something than which he had nev- 
er seen “a more beautiful or precious 
morsel of ethics.” 

Insofar as religion is demonstrably 
ethical, it is public property, is subject 
to mutual forbearance, and is then un- 
questionably a portion of man’s spirit- 
ual life. Beyond this, religion is a mat- 
ter of public indifference. One belief 
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just as a belief is as good as another, 
and that may be very good indeed. “In 
all religions we see good men, and as 
many in one as another.” As private 
belief, religion is nobody's else business 
than his who holds it. It is, as Jefferson 
wrote to his friend Dr. Rush, ‘‘a mat- 
ter between every man and his maker, 
in which no other, and far less the pub- 
lic, had a right to intermeddle.” 

Jefferson’s feeling it so, however, did 
not make it so for others. To let re. 
ligion come completely into its own as 
a portion of the spiritual life would 
require not only legal protection from 
persecution but such intelligence as re- 
nounces uniformity of belief as the ideal 
and pronounces ideological variety as 
the greater good. How protect ourselves 
from malign gossip? Here Jefferson 
had a genuine contribution to make. 
That the gossip to which he was assidu- 
ously subjected from the beginning of 
his public life to the end of his private 
life wounded him may be assumed. 
How much it hurt we may guess from 
his remark to a friend that though “the 
laws will not longer permit them, with 
Calvin, to burn those who are not ex- 
actly of their creed, they raise the hue 
and cry of Heresy against them, place 
them under the ban of public opinion, 
and shut them out from all the kind 
affections of society.” 

Jefferson adduces these thoughts by 
way of refusing his friends the right 
to publish letters which, by showing 
how respectable Jefferson's private be- 
liefs were, would stop the mouths of 
malicious but pious gossip. This was 
indeed a course which many of Jeffer- 
son's friends urged upon him. No, not 
he. He refused one and all the right 
to publish his faith, and he had already 
refused to publish it himself. His pri- 
vate reason was that nobody had a right 
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to ask him. What nobody has a right 
to ask, ought not to be answered. His 
ublic reason was that if you answer 
as though public what is and ought to 
be private, you further the impoliteness 
which, passing into impudence, comes 
forth at last as full grown presumption. 
His final statement on this point is 
worth quoting. It is to Dr. Rush, his 
friend, and reads as follows: “It be- 
hooves every man who values liberty of 
conscience for himself . . . to give no 
example of concession, betraying the 
common right of independent opinion, 
by answering questions of faith, which 
the laws have left between God and 
himself.” 

When we recall, however, that Jeffer- 
son himself had promoted the “laws” 
referred to, we need to pursue his phi- 
losophy back to the reason that led him 
to initiate such laws in the first place. 
That reason seems to have been two- 
fold. (1) Beliefs as such, especially re- 
ligious beliefs, make no difference in 
conduct. “It does me no injury for my 
neighbor to say there are twenty gods, 
or no god. It neither picks my pocket 
nor breaks my leg.” (2) Religion, as 
distinct from the ethics which informs 
it, is essentially a matter of private 
pleasure, not depreciated but rather en- 
hanced by being kept to oneself. Re- 
ligion, as Whitehead has said in our 
generation, is what a man does with 
his solitariness. When religion ceases 
to be private, so private that it makes 
no difference in conduct, and thus es- 
capes from public circumspection, it 
ceases to be religion. If agreed upon 
as conduct, it becomes morals. If dif- 
fered about, it becomes politics, requir- 
ing adjustment through tolerance and 
compromise just like anything else in 
serious dispute. The only way to keep 
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religion religious is to keep it to one- 
self. Jefferson’s published statements 
about religion are mostly negative, but 
this because he was driven as a states- 
man to negate its negations. Jefferson 
was willing to affirm the agreed-upon 
affirmations of religion. It was in his 
time, however, only by denying its de- 
nials that he could affirm its affirma- 
tions. 

Religion in his day differed from 
other value concerns, in that it drove 
for uniformity against such opposition 
as made “‘one half the world fools, and 
the other half hypocrites.” Beyond that 
deplorable achievement, Jefferson de- 
clared, “We have not advanced one 
inch toward uniformity’—in all the 
Christian ages. Let, then, religion re- 
nounce its impetuosity for joint action, 
other than on moral grounds through 
means political, and it will join the 
other values to swell their variety and 
to add fecundity to the spiritual life. 
Even in Jefferson’s day the artist was 
no longer confessing with pride tempta- 
tions to monopolize the whole of beau- 
ty, much less to persecute others who 
differed from him. The scientist was 
getting patient to abide the persuasive 
effects of accumulated evidence, or 
ready to renounce his own hunches if 
they could not rise through verified hy- 
potheses into acknowledged facts. The 
philosopher stopped short of persecu- 
tion and, where wise to his own wis- 
dom, was already beginning to assess 
most modestly his own peculiar contri- 
bution to truth. It is because religious 
was not yet so, that it required external 
aid to save it from itself. It is because 
the other value fields were so and have 
grown more so that we find in them 
freer and fairer fields for affirmative 
spirituality. 
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III. From Religion to Total Value 


If the Virginia Statute against religi- 
ous discrimination is Jefferson’s nega- 
tive gift to the spiritual life, then the 
Bill of Rights is his positive contribu- 
tion. It is here that he renders sacro- 
sanct the fullness of ideological fecun- 
dity. Law has nothing to do with the 
spiritual life save to protect it. But that 
protection was missing when Jefferson 
came upon the scene. That protection 
guaranteed, then, as the Bill of Rights 
sets out, “Congress shall make no” 
other laws appertaining thereto. Behind 
this inhibition against law-makers the 
spiritual life blooms. Logic is its con- 
cern for the Truth. Aesthetics is its con- 
cern for the Beautiful. Theology is its 
concern for the Holy. Ethics is its con- 
cern for the Good. Jefferson, great spirit 
that he was, had a roomy aptitude for 
all these segments of the ideal. Nega- 
tively, “I tolerate with the utmost lati- 
tude the right of others to differ from 
me in opinion without imputing to 
them criminality.” Positively, ‘I am for 
freedom of religion . . . for freedom of 
the press . . . for encouraging the 
progress of science in all its branches; 
and not for raising a hue and cry 
against the sacred name of philosophy.” 

To one who can thus rise through 
initial tolerance into love of liberty and 
then at last graduate into glad accept- 
ance of the fruits of liberty, to such an 
one is vouchsafed the keys of the king- 
dom. In temperament Jefferson was as 
a youth headed toward the kingdom, 
and in character he arrived there early 
and remained there all his life. In youth 
he wrote to a college chum of such a 
man as he was destined, and already 
determined, to become, ‘‘Few things 
will disturb him at all: nothing will 
disturb him much.” This inner reliance 
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upon the fruits of fancy is the key to 
Jefferson’s imperturbability. It is also 
the key to his happiness. In maturity, 
Jefferson wrote to the beautiful Maria 
Cosgrove, who had touched him deeper 
with her femininity than with her paint- 
ing: “The most effectual means of be. 
ing secure against pain is to retire with- 
in ourselves and to suffice for our own 
happiness. Those which depend on our- 
selves are the only pleasures a wise man 
will count on, for nothing is ours which 
another may deprive us of. Hence the 
inestimable value of intellectual pleas- 
ures. Ever in our power, always leading 
us to something new, never cloying, we 
ride serene and sublime above the con- 
cerns of this mortal world, contemplat- 
ing truth and nature, matter and mo- 
tion, the laws which bind up their ex- 
istence, and that Eternal Being who 
made and bound them up by these 
laws.” 

Little of theory needs to be added to 
that magnificent statement of the spirit- 
ual life. The statement makes clear that 
that life is within man; it is coextensive 
with his imagination. To have mastered 
“the trick of arresting the immediate,” 
as Santayana later describes it, is to 
have ready access to the kingdom en- 
tire of the ideal in toto. To count as 
one’s dearest property that which one 
securely owns and can hold against the 
world, this is to have learned both what 
riches are and to have become rich 
through that knowledge. That is the 
theory. A mountain top is a good place 
to enjoy the theory. But to Jefferson the 
spiritual life included a demand for, 
and efforts at, realizing the ideal. 


But oh, not the hills of Habersham, 
And oh, not the valleys of Hall 
Avail: I am fain for to water the plain. 
Downward the voices of Duty call, 
Downward to toil and be mixed with the 
main. 
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Jefferson happens indeed to have 
added much more of practice to the 
theory of the spiritual life than do most 
philosophers of the contemplative. He 
was a violinist, and he heard with his 
mind’s ear music sweeter than the ‘‘su- 
preme delight” which his “favorite pas- 
sion” yielded him. He was an architect, 
and saw with his mind’s eye fairer 
homes arise over all the land than that 
which he so slowly yet surely raised on 
Monticello. He was a scientist and phi- 
losopher, and felt with the mind’s pre- 
science truth more certain than any heard 
as he sat in Franklin’s chair as president 
for many years of the American Philo- 
sophical Society. Jefferson was in short 
and in truth a dreamer, who set more 
stead on what he saw with the mind 
than upon what he did. Consequently, 
he longed always for privacy, for his 
books, for his music, and for the inti- 
mate family group which shared rather 
than dissipated the life of reverie. “The 
glow of one warm thought,” he said, 
“is of more worth to me than money.” 
Nor could he conceive “how any ra- 
tional being could propose happiness to 
himself from the exercise of power over 
others.” 

As early politician, I repeat, Jefferson 
served the spiritual life negatively by 
stopping inroads upon religious reverie 
by religious men. Conceit of omnisci- 
ence he saw to be the surest frustration 
of piety. As statesman of the Constitu- 
tion, Jefferson served the spiritual life 
affirmatively by erecting a domain of 
privacy beyond the realm of laws, 
where each man could live with his 
own brand of perfection — religious, 
moral, aesthetic—winning to its worth 
such likeminded souls as he could 
through persuasion, celebrating with 
them or alone all the imaginative vistas 
of ideality. As violinist and architect 
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and philosopher, he sampled all storied 
urns of memory and all intriguing paths 
of imagination; and as sage he could 
proclaim the final superiority of the in- 
ner to all the outer things of life. As 
seer Jefferson could discern that genius 
has its rights and that riches for all 
comes from respect for those rights. “I 
am... satisfied that there is an order 
of geniuses above that obligation [to 
public service} and therefore exempted 
from it. Nobody can conceive that na- 
ture ever intended to throw away a 
Newton upon the occupation of a 
crown.” Jefferson himself “threw 
away’ many precious and reluctant 
years upon public service. Yet he al- 
ways kept the matter straight in his 
heart. ‘Nature intended me for the 
tranquil pursuits of science, by render- 
ing them my supreme delight.” “No 
man,” says he again, “ever had less 
desire of entering public office than 
myself.” 


IV. Education as Man’s Major Means 
of Grace 


Jefferson’s outer achievements are 
fitting conclusion, though no climax, 
to the story. Not politics, in which he 
spent most of his years, but education 
was his greatest hope for progressive 
rendition of the spiritual in the tem- 
poral. Jefferson had no disdain for poli- 
tics. How can a man disdain the in- 
evitable? His station as a landowner 
and a Virginia gentleman made politics 
his duty, but a duty performed with 
continuous and deep nostalgia for the 
Best which he was missing in preoccu- 
pation with the Better. He made the 
compromises necessary in politics and 
suffered no loss of self-respect in mak- 
ing them. But he was under no illusions 
as to the level of the ideal that could 
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be achieved in—I do not say politics— 
in public. The great things of life are 
private. But education is public preoc- 
cupation with the improvement of pri- 
vacy, of the quality of happenings in 
men’s minds. Here was his best bet, 
and his most continuous pride. “If the 
condition of man is to be progressively 
ameliorated, as we fondly hope and be- 
lieve, education is to be the chief in- 
strument in effecting it.” 

Jefferson’s fame is often associated 
with utilitarian education, and rightly 
so—but not disdainfully so. Practical 
minded as Jefferson was, he was always 
more interested in mind than in muscle. 
Only he did not commit the mistake 
of some, who now seek to minimize 
him, by supposing that vocationally 
men live upon vacuity. Jefferson saw 
that vocationalism is just as cultural as 
are the classics if a vocation be mas- 
tered and practiced philosophically. 
Neither farming nor law nor politics 
stopped in Jefferson the free function- 
ing of the philosophic mind. Everything 
furthered it. 

He was more than founder of the 
University of Virginia; he was indeed 
its ‘“father,” as he describes the relation 
on his tombstone. This University was 
the darling of his dotage. Obeying “the 
voice at eve obeyed at prime,” he would 
visibly elevate the kingdom of the mind 
above the kingdom of this world. 
Knowledge was not to the Sage of 
Monticello some mere instrument. It 
was rather in his comprehensive and 
magnificent phrase the very ingredients 
of the spiritual life: “Knowledge is 
power . . . knowledge is safety .. . 
knowledge is happiness.” To the Re- 
public, which through politics could 
only be snatched from tyranny and 
shielded from intolerance, to the Re- 
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public he bequeathed this symbol of 
spirituality constructive. “If a state,” 
says he, “expects to be ignorant and 
free . . . it expects what never was and 
never will be.” Wise education would 
internalize the very principle of laissez 
faire and would set the seal of spiritu- 
ality upon the seat of human freedom, 
the marvelous mind of man. With the 
University founded beyond peradven- 
ture, with the best men hired for its 
faculty from all over the earth, with 
their security guaranteed to seek the 
truth, Jefferson could say to all those 
who under ignorant attack grew faint- 
hearted, as he did say to one Visitor 
who wished to resign under fire: “The 
exertions and the mortifications are 
temporary, the benefits are eternal . . .” 
Under the eminence of this symbol, 
however, he had labored all his life 
to put the under-pinnings of freedom, 
i.e., the widest possible diffusion of 
knowledge. In whatever ways men are 
not equal, this is one way they are: 
all men have minds in which happen 
more important things than will ever 
happen outside. Believing in the capac- 
ity of mankind for perfectibility, Jef- 
ferson furthered, if he did not indeed 
father, a common school system upon 
which he set more stead than even upon 
the University of Virginia. This per- 
petuity of the means of grace, of the 
instruments of perfectibility, thus as- 
sured, Jefferson could die, as he did 
die, with the light of life in his eyes, 
bequeathing to his friend and spiritual 
successor, James Madison, education as 
the abiding means and all value as the 
vision itself of the spiritual life: 
“Above all things, I hope the education 
of the common people will be attended 
to; convinced that in their good sense 
we may rely with the most security.” 


~ 
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Thomas Jefferson and Education 


CHARLES F. ARROWOOD 


HE claim which Pericles made 
for the Athenians, that they 
were capable of thinking be- 
fore they acted and of acting too, can 
be made with singular appropriateness 
for Thomas Jefferson. James Madison 
made almost this claim for him when 
he expressed the opinion “that Mr. Jef- 
ferson would be found the most learned 
man who ever devoted so much time 
to public life.” Jefferson’s whole history 
furnished proof of the claim, and no 
part of that proof is more impressive 
than the story of his services to educa- 
tion. The most impressive part of that 
story deals with his building of the 
University of Virginia. He planned his 
University with a thoroughness which 
made it ready to its last detail for its 
opening and which left exactly the 
right details to the planning of its 
Faculty. He kept both the tradition of 
western scholarship and the peculiar 
character of Virginia institutions in 
mind so completely, that the University 
took its place immediately among the 
world’s leading universities and in the 
respect and affection of Virginians. He 
was as bold in originating as was Wil- 
liam Rainey Harper, and as successful 
in execution. He was as able and wise 
in the education of his daughters as 
he was in planning a system of educa- 
tion for Virginia. Education was a life- 
long interest with him—his public ef- 
forts to advance learning and universal 
schooling began in 1776, and ended 
only with his last illness, fifty years 
later. 


Following the signing of the Decla- 
ration of Independence, Jefferson de- 
clined to continue in Congress and took 
his seat in the House of Delegates of 
Virginia, to which he had been elected 
as a representative of his county. Al- 
most at once, he introduced into the 
legislature a bill for the revision of the 
whole code of laws of Virginia. His 
bill was passed, and Jefferson was made 
chairman of a committee of five mem- 
bers, charged with the revision. Two 
members of the committee resigned, 
after a preliminary meeting, and the 
completion of the task was left to Jef- 
ferson, George Wythe, and George 
Mason. When the committee took un- 
der consideration the laws governing 
the College of William and Mary, it 
was concluded that “‘a systematical plan 
of general education should be pro- 
posed,” and Jefferson was requested to 
prepare the plan. He wrote three bills, 
which were introduced in 1779. These 
were: “A Bill for the More General 
Diffusion of Knowledge,” “A Bill for 
Amending the Charter of the College 
of William and Mary,” and a “Bill for 
Establishing a Public Library.” 

II 

Jefferson’s “Bill for the More Gen- 
eral Diffusion of Knowledge” was the 
most practical and comprehensive plan 
for a system of public schools offered 
in America during the eighteenth cen- 
tury. It was proposed to set up public 
free schools, of elementary grade, in 
every inhabited locality in Virginia; 
and to erect twenty public grammar 
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schools. Following the enactment of the 
law, the qualified voters of each county 
were to elect three school officials, 
called aldermen. Each board of alder- 
men was to divide its county into school 
districts, called hundreds; and were 
then to convene the qualified voters of 
each hundred, and see that a site was 
chosen and a school house built in each 
district. The aldermen were also to 
choose officers, called overseers of the 
schools of the hundred, each of whom 
was to supervise ten schools or the 
number nearest to ten allowed by the 
total number of schools in each county. 
A primary school, in which reading, 
writing, arithmetic and geography were 
taught, was to be maintained in each 
hundred. Each hundred was to build 
and support its own school. The over- 
seer was to appoint teachers; visit each 
of the schools under his charge at least 
twice each year; ‘examine scholars; see 
that any general plan of reading and 
instruction recommended by the visitors 
of William and Mary College be ob- 
served; and to superintend the teacher 
in everything relative to the school.” 
All free children were to be allowed 
to attend these schools for three years 
free of charge, and might continue in 
them by paying tuition. 

The bill contained also a plan for 
the establishment of a system of gram- 
mar schools. Virginia was to be divided 
into twenty districts, and in each dis- 
trict a board of visitors, charged with 
the duty of building and governing a 
grammar school, was to be appointed. 
The visitors of each school were to 
select its site, and see that a suitable 
building of stone or brick was erected 
for the use of the school. The visitors 
were empowered to employ and remove 
masters and other employees of the 
grammar schools; to fix charges for 
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tuition, lodging and board; to examine 
scholars; and generally to exercise 
supervision over the schools. The Latin 
and Greek languages, English grammar, 
higher arithmetic and geography were 
to be taught in these schools. Grounds 
and buildings were to be paid for out 
of the state treasury. 

This scheme made provision for a 
system of state scholarships for the pub- 
lic support in the grammar schools and 
the College of William and Mary, of 
a few poor boys each year. These boys 
were to be chosen from among those 
whose parents were unable to send 
them to school, and were to be selected 
because of their good characters and 
abilities. Of each class of these state 
scholars, one third were to be dropped 
at the end of the first year; and at the 
end of the second year a single “senior 
scholar” was to be chosen to continue 
for the remaining four years of the 
grammar school course, and the rest 
sent away. In all of Virginia, then, only 
twenty boys each year were to complete 
the grammar school course at state ex- 
pense. The plan was that ten superior 
lads of the twenty ‘“foundationers’” 
graduating each year from the grammar 
schools would be sent to the College of 
William and Mary, there to complete 
their educations. He hoped that schools 
might be supplied with a steady stream 
of teachers from among the other ten 
choice lads who had been educated at 
public expense. 

Jefferson hoped by the plan contained 
in this bill to give all of the people of 
Virginia at least that amount of school- 
ing necessary to equip them for the or- 
dinary duties of citizenship and of their 
daily work. He hoped that the state 
would be provided with an educational 
system adequate to the training of its 
professional men, leaders of public life, 
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and principal figures in the other voca- 
tions. He hoped by his system of schol- 
arships to secure to the state the services 
of its ablest sons in places which would 
give full scope to their talents. 

This scheme was never put into ef- 
fect. It was introduced at a most trou- 
bled time in Virginia’s history, and 
though the legislature was very much 
in favor of it, it was felt that the build- 
ing of a state system of schools in the 
midst of a war, and when we were be- 
ing invaded, was out of the question. 
The part of the bill which dealt with 
primary schools was passed in 1796, 
but a provision was inserted into it 
which gave to the county courts the sole 
power of deciding when the law was 
to go into effect in their respective coun- 
ties. This, Jefferson declared in his Az- 
tobiography, “completely defeated” the 
intention of the bill. 

In 1817, Jefferson drew and pre- 
sented to the legislature of Virginia a 
second bill for a system of education 
in Virginia. The parts of this proposal 
which relate to elementary and secon- 
dary education are almost identical, as 
respects their essential features, with 
the bill which he had offered in 1779. 
Free elementary schools were to be es- 
tablished, maintained and governed 
very-much as in the earlier bill; but 
poor districts were to be aided from 
county funds—an important provision 
lacking in the earlier bill. Instead of 
the twenty grammar schools of the first 
plan, the bill of 1817 proposed nine 
colleges. The course of study of these 
institutions—the Latin, Greek, French, 
Spanish and Italian languages, English 
grammar, geography, higher arithmetic, 
surveying, the use of globes and navi- 
gation were to be taught. It was pro- 
posed, too, that $500.00 of the salary 
of each master was to be paid out of 
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state funds. A scheme for a system of 
state scholarships for poor boys was in- 
cluded in this bill, as in its predecessor. 


Ill 


Jefferson had spent much of the nine- 
teen years which preceded the introduc- 
tion of his education bills in Williams- 
burg. During this period the College of 
William and Mary was, in general, out 
of favor with the Virginia gentry, many 
of whom thought that its discipline, 
government, and work were in sad need 
of improvement. Jefferson knew the 
College, and shared the view that 
things had not gone well there. When 
he came, therefore, in the work of re- 
vision, to the laws which governed the 
ancient college, he set about “altering 
and amending” certain articles in the 
constitution of the institution. He first 
set to work to make the College secular 
and American, and to improve its gov- 
ernment. The Visitors of the College 
had long been involved in a dispute 
with the Chancellor—the Bishop of 
London—the President, and the Faculty 
respecting matters of jurisdiction. His 
bill provided that the Visitors—re- 
duced in number from eighteen to five, 
were to have undisputed authority in 
the government of the College, though 
three Chancellors, drawn from two of 
the higher courts of the State, were to 
have the sole power of removing pro- 
fessors. The Visitors, moreover, were 
not to be “restrained in their legisla- 
tion, by the royal prerogative, or the 
laws of the kingdom of England; [or} 
by the canons of the English church, as 
enjoined in the Charter.” He proposed 
to abolish the professorships of divinity 
and Oriental languages, and to estab- 
lish others of law, modern languages, 
medicine and anatomy. The College 
had long been making efforts to Chris- 
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tianize and educate the Indians. Jeffer- 
son proposed that a missionary be sent 
among them, whose business it would 
be “‘to investigate their laws, customs, 
religions, traditions, and more patticu- 
larly their languages, constructing gram- 
mars thereof, as well as may be, and 
copious vocabularies.” Materials col- 
lected on these missionary expeditions 
were to be turned over to the College 
and preserved. 

Although Jefferson’s bill for reform- 
ing William and Mary was never en- 
acted into law, he was, while Governor 
of Virginia, able to introduce his new 
professorships—one of medicine, anato- 
my and chemistry; one of law and 
police; and one of modern languages 
at the College. He added work in other 
modern subjects to the duties of exist- 
ing professorships. These alterations 
had, however, little effect upon the 
course of events in Virginia; for within 
a short time after they were made, the 
British over-ran the eastern part of the 
State, and the College was closed. More 
than a century and a quarter had passed 
before it really prospered again. 

In 1819, the legislature did pass a 
bill which embodied Jefferson’s plan for 
a university—his “bantling of forty 
years’ nursing.” The public duties which 
had occupied so much of his time in 
the intervening period had made it out 
of the question for him to build a uni- 
versity; but they afforded him oppor- 
tunities to visit European universities 
and to cultivate leaders of science and 
education on both sides of the Atlantic. 
His interest in the establishment of a 
university continued without interrup- 
tion. When the wars which disturbed 
Europe in the last decade of the 
eighteenth century threatened the Uni- 
versity of Geneva, Jefferson interested 
himself in a scheme to remove it to 
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America. His letters contain a number 
of references to his hope that Virginia 
would establish a university of the 
highest standing. In a letter written, in 
1814, to his nephew, Peter Carr, Jeffer- 
son spoke of this hope as one which 
he had held for a long time; and went 
on to say that, with the establishment 
of the university in view, he had “lost 
no occasion’” of acquainting himself 
with the best institutions, and with the 
“opinions of enlightened individuals” 
respecting university matters. In his 
Message to Congress of December 2, 
1806, he proposed that a part of the 
surplus revenue of the Federal Govern- 
ment be used for the support of “a na- 
tional establishment for education,” 
evidently a national university. 


IV 


The opportunity to launch the cam- 
paign which resulted in the establish- 
ment of the University of Virginia came 
to Jefferson in his seventy-first year. In 
1803, a charter had been issued to Albe- 
marle Academy, but until 1814 no fur- 
ther step of the slightest importance 
had been taken toward establishing the 
institution. In March of that year, Jef- 
ferson was elected a trustee of the 
Academy, and set to work at once to 
use this position as a means of building 
the University of Virginia. The Trustees 
agreed to change the name of the insti- 
tution, and to launch an appeal for 
funds for it. The aid of Joseph C. 
Cabell, a member of the Virginia Sen- 
ate was enlisted, and a bill amending 
the charter of Albemarle Academy was 
introduced and passed. Albemarle 
Academy became The Central Col- 
lege; funds were raised; a tract of 
land—now a part of the grounds of the 
University of Virginia—was purchased; 
and the corner-stone of a building was 
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laid. Jefferson had made long strides 
toward settling the location of his uni- 
versity and arousing interest in its 
building. 

The venture was fortunate in the 
time of its launching. Virginia had 
established a Literary Fund, which 
yielded, by 1816, about $60,000.00 a 
year. Sister states were developing uni- 
versities; private colleges and academies 
were flourishing; and the movement for 
free schools was gaining friends in all 
parts of the United States. A bill, pre- 
pared by Jefferson, for a state system of 
free schools, colleges, and a university 
did not pass the legislature; but a sub- 
stitute did pass, which authorized the 
appointment of a commission, in- 
structed to report to the next legislature 
on a plan and site for the institution. 
Fifteen thousand dollars a year was ap- 
propriated from the Literary Fund for 
a university. 

Jefferson headed the Commission au- 
thorized by this law; and James Madi- 
son, James Monroe, Joseph C. Cabell 
and twenty other distinguished Virgin- 
ians served with him. The Commission 
met at Rockfish Gap, August 1, 1818, 
and adopted a Report which Jefferson 
drew up. The Report recommended a 
location for the University—that of The 
Central College—and a plan for its 
studies, staff, plant and government. On 
January 25, 1819, ‘““The Act Establish- 
ing the University of Virginia” was 
passed by the legislature. Jefferson had 
won at every point, and Virginia had 
entrusted the building of her university 
to her most distinguished living son. 
The Governor appointed a Board of 
Visitors, and the Visitors elected Jeffer- 
son their Rector. The great Ex-President 
was almost seventy-six years old, and 
but little more than seven years of life 
remained to him; but in those years he 
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reared the University of Virginia to 
maturity. 

The story of how he worked with 
the legislature to secure funds, planned 
buildings and supervised their construc- 
tion, selected a faculty; made a begin- 
ning of student self-government in 
American universities; and entertained 
students and professors in his home is 
too long to be told here. He did all of 
these things. He rode on horseback 
from his home to the University and 
back again, two or three times a week, 
until very shortly before his death. The 
erection of the University buildings 
occupied much of his time for years. He 
presided over meetings of the Visitors, 
and after the University had opened, he 
met with the Faculty and groups of 
students. 

The plant which Jefferson built was 
exceedingly good. George Ticknor 
wrote that its buildings were “more 
beautiful than anything architectural in 
New England, and more appropriate to 
a university than can be found, perhaps, 
in the world.” The faculty was excel- 
lent. Jefferson was convinced that they 
gave the University, in the first year of 
its work, a standing equal to that of 
any institution in Great Britain. 

Young men can be trained for leader- 
ship in a free country only, so Jefferson 
believed, by being accustomed while in 
college to the freedom and responsibil- 
ity of self-government; and he set about 
putting this principle into practice at the 
University of Virginia. The students 
abused their freedom for a while; but 
eventually they learned to use it, and 
the American university gained immeas- 
urably as a character-building institu- 
tion when they did, and taught the rest 
of America the same lesson. Jefferson 
advocated freedom of election of sub- 
jects of study. The studies of the Uni- 
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versity were arranged in schools—as the 
School of Law or the School of Modern 
Languages. A student, Jefferson wrote 
in the Minutes of the Board of Visitors, 
was ‘free to attend the schools of his 
choice, and no other than he chooses.” 
A reading knowledge of Latin was, 
however, required of students, and a 
certificate was granted only after the 
completion of the work of a school. 
Election was kept within bounds. 

Charges for tuition were high for the 
day. A student was charged fifteen dol- 
lars for his room for a ten months’ term. 
He paid $50.00 a term if he attended 
the lectures of but one professor; 
$30.00 each, or $60.00 in all if he at- 
tended the lectures of two; and $25.00 
each if he attended the lectures of three 
or more professors. 

The University was secular; but Jef- 
ferson invited the various sects to erect 
their seminaries for the training of 
clergymen close to it, and to use its 
libraries and other facilities. 


Vv 


No discussion of Thomas Jefferson as 
an educator would be complete without 
reference to his relation to his daughters 
and to other children and young people. 
He advised various young men about 
their education, and directed the educa- 
tion of his daughters. He interested 
himself in all they did; kept up a regu- 
lar game with Maria to stimulate her to 
observe things about her; and wrote of 
lessons and good behavior with rare tact 
and understanding. He entertained stu- 
dents of the University, opening his 
home to them, and putting the most 
diffident at his ease by asking him ques- 
tions about places and persons the lad 
was sure to know. 

Jefferson's educational principles may 
be seen from the plans he drew for an 
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educational system for Virginia, from 
the University which he fathered, and 
from his dealing with children and 
young people. Attention may be called 
to some of them. He was careful that 
the modern sciences should be taught, 
but that youth should not lose touch 
with the heritage of classical antiquity. 
He provided free education for all to 
the degree that all could enjoy and 
profit by it, but he required the higher 
levels of education to be earned by 
those for whom the public provided it. 
He believed in freedom and individual 
responsibility. Most of all, he believed 
in the freedom of the mind; and he 
guarded that freedom as he guarded 
nothing else. Of teaching at the Uni- 
versity, he wrote ‘“We are not afraid to 
follow truth wherever it may lead, nor 
to tolerate any error so long as reason is 
left free to combat it.” As an act of 
friendship, Jefferson opened his mind 
fully to Dr. Benjamin Rush respecting 
his own religious views and practices. 
He was a vestryman, he followed the 
services of the Episcopal Church closely, 
and his views were far from those his 
enemies attributed to him. But he was 
unwilling that any save a few very 
close to him should know of these 
views, lest they be influenced to act by 
imitation when they should act out of 
conviction. He was even more con- 
cerned that every man should be the 
keeper of his own conscience, and re- 
sisted every attempt on the part of the 
public or of individuals to subject the 
religious opinions of any man to scrut- 
iny. He wrote to Rush: 


It behooves every man who values liberty 
of conscience for himself to resist invasions 
of it in the case of others; . . . It behooves 


him, too, in his own case, to give no example 
of concession, betraying the common right 
of independent opinion, by answering ques- 
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tions of faith, which the laws have left be- 
tween God and himself. 

This principle, of liberty of mind and 
of conscience, Jefferson established as 
the bed rock on which the life of the 
University of Virginia was built. Three 
things which he did are united in the 
minds of all of us by being the three 
listed on the stone which marks his 
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grave. These are his authorship of The 
Declaration of American Independence 
and of The Statute of Virginia for 
Religious Freedom, and his fathering of 
the University of Virginia. These three 
achievements are united by an internal 
tie: all were major victories for the 
cause of human freedom and for the 
dignity of the human spirit. 
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Our house is low, facing the sea 
Above Killiney Bay 

And the curving beach where the bathers come 
When my folk make holiday. 


A fuchsia hedge and an apple-tree 
And a rowan, to house wild wings; 
A low stone wall and a sea-stone path; 
And the salt scent sea wind brings. 


From the stone-flagged hall a door and a door— 
One to a room that runs 

The depth of the house, lit by dawn, 
Noon, and westering suns. 


Tall tiers of books, with a picture or two 
Of those who gave or took; 

A table built for a scholar’s use, 
And always, an open book. 


Our house does not know youth’s heady years 
But quiet, day and night; 

And never a road we take but brings 
Us back to its windows’ light. 


The winds are kind to a low house, 
With seldom a loosened slate; 

The quiet years are kind to us— 
Death but a casual gate. 


Copernicus Quadricentennial 


Copernicus: Founder of Modern Astronomy 
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one, having completely accepted a 

basic principle of thought, is able 
to recover the point of view held by 
him before the principle was under- 
stood. It is still more difficult for us, 
living in this scientific age, to place 
ourselves in the attitude of mind of 
thoughtful persons before the current 
scientific principles were evolved. 

In our moments of exaltation, we 
may feel that we today possess greater 
mental acumen than did our predeces- 
sors. However, in moments of normal 
mental states, we see plainly that the 
phenomenon of deeper discernment, 
clearer insight, and wider dispersion of 
knowledge in this age is fully accounted 
for by the fact that we are living in a 
later period. Upon reflection the honest 
mind is led to the conclusion, reached 
by Sir Isaac Newton, whose keenness 
of intellect, according to the verdict of 
history, has never been surpassed and 
seldom equalled, and cogently expressed 
by him in the well-known phrase, “If 
I have seen farther than most men, it 
is because I have stood on the shoulders 
of giants.” 

The development of the science of 
astronomy, which is the theme for this 
occasion, from the naive impressions 
arising as a consequence of casually no- 
ticing the regular and systematic chang- 
es in the sky to the highly technical re- 
searches now conducted by means of 
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the most delicately constructed instru- 
ments is the result of the contributions 
made by these giants, each in his turn. 
A survey of the history of our civiliza- 
tion reveals the following named per- 
sonalities as definitely towering above 
their contemporaries in the matter of 
astronomical interest and understand- 
ing: 1. Pythagoras (sixth century B.C.) ; 
2. Hipparchus (c. 150 B.C.); 3. Pto- 
lemy (c. 150 A.D.); 4. Copernicus 
(1473-1543); 5. Tycho Brahe (1546- 
1601); 6. Galileo (1564-1642); 7. 
Kepler (1571-1630); and 8. Sir Isaac 
Newton himself (1642-1727). It will 
be noticed that in some instances these 
followed each other in rather close suc- 
cession, while in other instances they 
followed only after long intervals of 
time. The elapsing of fourteen centu- 
ries between Ptolemy and Copernicus is 
notable. It is to this situation that we 
now direct our attention. 

In the former of these two persons, 
Claudius Prolemaeus, commonly known 
as Ptolemy, Greek astronomy may be 
said to have reached its climax. Little 
is known of the life of this person ex- 
cept that he lived in Alexandria during 
the second century A.D. It is extremely 
doubtful whether his name would oc- 
cupy so prominent a place in the history 
of astronomy, were it not for the fact 
that he had great genius for organi- 
zation. He systematized the thought of 
that age and the results of his labors 
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came to be called “the greatest.’ This 

hrase translated into Greek and modi- 
fied by a bit of Arabic influence leads 
to the common name of his epochal 
work, namely, The Almagest. 

Six or seven centuries before the 
preparation of The Almagest by 
Ptolemy, some of the questions with 
which it deals were considered. Pytha- 
goras (approximately 500 years before 
Christ) and his followers had taken a 
step in the right direction in declaring 
that the Earth is a sphere, an idea quite 
contrary to the appearance of things 
which suggested that it was a disc of 
land possibly floating, but certainly com- 
pletely surrounded by water. However, 
they still regarded the Earth as station- 
ary at the center of the universe. One 
of the Pythagoreans, Philolaus by name, 
a century later ascribed motion to the 
Earth. He, however, ascribed the same 
sort of motion to the Sun itself, and 
hence he cannot be credited with an in- 
sight into the actual celestial condi- 
tions which we now know to be the 
true ones. 

In the fourth century B.C., Eudoxus, 
a pupil of Plato, attempted an explana- 
tion of the observed celestial motions. 
Starting, as was the custom, with the 
Earth as the center of motion, he de- 
vised an elaborate system of concentric 
spheres, each carrying its own celestial 
objects, yet each having a motion in- 
dependent of that of the others, but 
all concentric. His plan required 27 
spheres, which number, soon thereafter, 
for the purpose of greater refinement, 
was augmented to 34, and later by Aris- 
totle, about 350 B.C., to 56. 

The spheres, according to Aristotle’s 
viewpoint, were material in character 
and in some way impinged upon one 
another, thus mutually affecting their 
motions. The mechanical effects, how- 
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ever, were not clearly explained because 
the science of mechanics was not suf- 
ficiently developed at that time to cope 
with the complexity involved. He, along 
with other philosophers of his time, 
correctly considered the Earth and the 
heavenly bodies to be spherical. He 
thought this to be true also of the heav- 
ens themselves. He deduced arguments 
to establish the sphericity of the Earth 
and the Moon. As for the other bodies, 
the belief that they were spheres was 
based largely on the feeling that, since 
the sphere was the “perfect” figure, na- 
ture would necessarily use that form. 
Aristotle could not accept the thought 
of motion of the Earth around the Sun, 
because, as he said, such motion would 
cause an apparent motion in the fixed 
stars which had not been observed. This 
was a telling argument, one which was 
not finally disposed of until the effect 
here required, known as parallax, was 
discovered by Bessel in 1838. The fal- 
lacy in his reasoning in regard to paral- 
lax, we now know, lay in his failure 
to appreciate the enormous distances 
to the fixed stars. So great was Aris- 
totle’s influence in some respects that 
his word was accepted as authoritative 
in all matters for many centuries to 
come. 

Following Aristotle the names of 
Heraclides of Pontus and Aristarchus 
of Samos must be mentioned in a dis- 
cussion of the development of cosmo- 
logical thought. The former quite cor- 
rectly ascribed the diurnal motion of 
the stars to the rotation of the Earth 
on its axis. He also explained the ap- 
pearance of Mercury and Venus now on 
one side of the Sun and now on the 
other as being due to revolution about 
the Sun. Later, possibly by someone 
whose name has been lost, Mars, Jupi- 
ter, and Saturn were put in the class 
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of bodies revolving about the Sun, but, 
strangely enough, the Sun was still 
supposed to revolve about the Earth. 

Aristarchus of Samos went one step 
further and included the Earth with the 
other planets, all revolving around the 
Sun as a fixed center. He even sur- 
mised that the stars were so remote that 
apparent motion in them due to the 
Earth’s motion in space would be so 
small as to be undetectable. These ideas, 
however, were so revolutionary, so 
much at variance with the current phi- 
losophy, so contrary to religious precon- 
ceptions that they failed to become rec- 
ognized. They could not compete with 
the geocentric systems which were more 
acceptable, because they left the Earth 
in what was commonly believed to be 
its appropriate place, and which were 
constantly being brought into closer and 
closer agreement with observations. 

The success of the geocentric system, 
which involved motion in circles whose 
centers moved along other circles, in so 
accurately representing the somewhat 
puzzling wanderings of the planets, is 
due to the skill of the “great geometer” 
of antiquity, Apollonius of Perga, who 
understood the mathematical properties 
of epicycles and deferents sufficiently 
well to adapt them to the needs of the 
situation. 

One other astronomer before the time 
of Christ and possibly the greatest of 
that era remains to be mentioned, name- 
ly Hipparchus. Although he still failed 
to sense the true organization of the 
solar system, nevertheless, he made 
some valid discoveries concerning it. 
Usually proceeding from false premises 
one is led to false conclusions. Fortu- 
nately for Hipparchus, his work was 
not directly dependent upon a correct 
understanding of the fundamental re- 
lationships involving the Sun and the 
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planets, and hence it was, in most re- 
spects, unaffected by the shift from an 
erroneous basis to the true one, as was 
done later. 

He invented and developed the 
branch of mathematics which now is 
known as trigonometry; he constructed 
instruments of precision and made ex. 
tensive observations with them; he saw 
the importance of observations extend- 
ing over long periods of time and made 
use in his investigations of work done 
by earlier Greeks and Babylonians; he 
developed to a high degree the use of 
eccentrics and epicycles in explaining 
the motions of the Sun and the Moon. 
He determined the length of the year 
quite accurately; he found the Sun to 
be larger than the Earth, but failed to 
state accurately how much larger; he 
gave quite closely the diameter of the 
Earth and the distance from the Earth 
to the Moon: and he is generally cred- 
ited with the discovery of the preces- 
sion of the equinoxes. 

The significance of the contributions 
of Hipparchus to astronomy is indicated 
by the following comment by Delambre 
in his History of Ancient Astronomy: 


When we consider all that Hipparchus 
invented or perfected, and reflect upon the 
number of his works and the mass of cal- 
culations which they imply, we must regard 
him as one of the most astonishing men of 
antiquity, and as the greatest of all in the 
sciences which are not purely speculative, 
and which require a combination of geo- 
metrical boontodage with a knowledge of 
phenomena, to be observed only by diligent 
attention and refined instruments. 


We advance now into the Christian 
era with a further consideration of the 
work of Ptolemy who lived in Alex- 
andria about 150 A. D. Reference has 
already been made to the fact that the 
publication of The Almagest by him 
constituted his most important service. 
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In fact it is in this work that we find 
a record of much that Hipparchus, and 
others, had done, which, a for this, 
might not have been preserved. 

As was customary in works of this 
kind, notably in the case of Euclid’s 
Elements, The Almagest was divided 
into books, thirteen in number. Briefly 
the several books contain material as 
follows: 

The first two are concerned with the 
commonly observed astronomical facts, 
such as the celestial sphere overhead, 
the daily courses of the heavenly bodies, 
the length of the day, and the times of 
rising and setting of stars; also certain 
mathematical tables. In these books are 
stated Ptolemy's postulates, according 
to which the Earth is spherical, is the 
center of the heavens, is merely a point 
relative to the distances to the fixed 
stars, and is motionless. 

The third book deals with the length 
of the year and the theory of the Sun 
and is essentially a recapitulation of the 
work of Hipparchus. 

Book four treats of the length of the 
month and the theory of the Moon, and 
contains some results which were origi- 
nal with Ptolemy. 

Book five contains a description of 
Prolemy’s chief astronomical instrument 
for making observations, namely, the 
astrolabe. It also relates to the study of 
the distances of the Sun and the Moon. 

Book six is devoted to eclipses and 
again is largely a record of the work of 
Hipparchus. 

Books seven and eight contain a cata- 
logue of stars which bears a striking re- 
semblance to the catalogue made by 
Hipparchus. The positions are different 
from those given by Hipparchus to the 
extent supposedly due to precession. 
The correction was erroneous, and hence 
the positions given ostensibly as the re- 
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sults of observation cannot be verified. 
The catalogue contains 1028 stars. 

The last five books contain the gist 
of The Almagest. It is here that the 
Ptolemaic theory of the planets is set 
forth. Ptolemy followed the pattern 
of those who preceded him in that he, 
as well as they, was unable to avoid 
two fixed ideas, namely, that the Earth 
is the center of the universe, and that 
the paths of the celestial bodies must 
be limited to circles. The fact that, al- 
though his basic principles were funda- 
mentally wrong, he was able to repre- 
sent the observations of the ancients 
and those of Hipparchus and himself 
so well indicates his skill and his genius 
as a mathematician. De Morgan classes 
him with Archimedes, Euclid, and Ap- 
polonius, the three great geometers of 
antiquity. The stars, and especially the 
planets, in their courses seemed to at- 
test the soundness of the Ptolemaic the- 
ory. It had the weight of the argument 
of pragmatic philosophy back of it. The 
heavens seemed to be properly described 
by it, hence no need of any other theory 
was felt. There were no essential dis- 
crepancies, hence no questions were left 
unanswered. 

The Almagest set astronomical think- 
ing in a mold which remained un- 
changed for nearly fourteen centuries. 
The Middle Ages and the Dark Ages 
intervened before any important new 
ideas were injected into cosmology. It 
was not until the early part of the six- 
teenth century that a new and revolu- 
tionary voice was raised. The long peri- 
od of relative inactivity from Ptolemy 
to Copernicus is the more impressive 
when one reflects upon the enormous 
changes which have taken place in as- 
tronomical theory and practice in the 
time since the death of Copernicus, the 
latter period being only approximately 
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one-third as long as the former. Fortu- 
nately, although little progress was 
made during the intervening centuries, 
the scientific thought of the ancients 
was not lost. The Arabic scholar, Alba- 
tegnius, Ibn Yunos, in Cairo, Arzachel 
in Spain, Nassir Eddin in Persia, Ulugh 
Begh in Russia, Regiomontanus in Vi- 
enna, Leonardo da Vinci in Italy, each 
had a part in carrying the torch of sci- 
entific learning through the Middle 
ages and of bringing it unaugmented, 
albeit also undiminished, to the thresh- 
old of the Renaissance. 

From this point on our interest on 
this occasion centers in one person, 
Nicholas Copernicus. He was born in 
the town of Thorn (Torum) on the 
Vistula on February 19, 1473, and died 
in Frauenberg on May 24, 1543, four 
hundred years ago, hence the Coperni- 
can Quadricentennial. 

The record shows him to have been 
an exceedingly versatile person. Quot- 
ing from Stephen P. Mizwa: 


He was a churchman, a painter and a poet, 
a physician, an economist, a statesman, a 
soldier, and a scientist; a churchman by the 
wish of his guardian uncle and by vocation, 
an artist for relaxation, a physician by train- 
ing and predilection, an economist by acci- 
dent, a statesman and soldier by necessity, 
and a scientist—by the Grace of God and 
by sheer love of the truth for truth’s sake. 
“Yet he found time,’’ says the English his- 
torian of astronomy, A. M. Clerke, “‘to elab- 
orate an entirely new system of astronomy, 
by the adoption of which man’s outlook on 
the universe was fundamentally changed.” 


It was the qualification mentioned 
last in this quotation, namely, that of 
being a scientist—more particularly an 
astronomer—which has perpetuated his 
name. With him the era in which the 
Ptolemaic System was predominant was 
ended and the era of the Copernican 
System was begun. The essential differ- 
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ence between these two systems may be 
condensed into a single sentence. In fact 
one of his contemporaries, a churchman, 
in attempting to discredit his theory 
scofiingly characterized him as “‘that 
Sarmatian (Polish) astronomer who 
would move the Earth and stop the 
Sun.” 

Realizing the profound truth, thus 
unintentionally expressed, the Polish 
people have adopted it and made it a 
highly prized watchword of their na- 
tion. It occurs in permanent form in an 
inscription on a monument erected to 
Copernicus in the University Church of 
St. Ann in Krakow as follows: 


“The Sun he bade to stop and at his bid- 
ding the Earth began to spin.—Poland has 
nurtured him.” 


From the vantage point of the pres- 
ent, more than four centuries later, the 
implications so tersely stated in this in- 
scription can readily be accepted by us. 
But the transition in thought from the 
old to the new was not and could not 
be accomplished suddenly and abruptly. 
The Ptolemaic system had in its favor, 
first, the fact that it was old and hence 
was entitled to the veneration accorded 
to age; second, the fact that it satis- 
fied ecclesiastical dogma in that man, 
the acme of creation, had his abode, the 
Earth, at the center of the universe; 
third, the fact that it was in keeping 
with the naive conclusions reached by 
the senses; for anyone who wished 
might observe the Sun by day, and the 
stars by night, rise in the east, pass over- 
head, and set in the west, while he con- 
tinually felt beneath his feet the solid, 
substantial, and, to all appearances, the 
stationary Earth. Nevertheless, Coperni- 
cus, having learned, as a result of six 
years of study in Italy, that certain of 
the ancients had conceived of a moving 
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Earth, was greatly impressed with the 

ssibility of such a situation. After 
much thought he became convinced of 
its validity. In his own words we have 
his conception of the Universe, as fol- 
lows: 


First and above all lies the sphere of the 
fixed stars, containing itself and all things, 
for that very reason immovable; in truth the 
frame of the Universe, to which the motion 
and position of all other stars are referred. 
snough some men think it to move in some 
way, we assign another reason why it ap- 

ars to do so in our theory of the move- 
ment of the Earth. Of the moving bodies 
first comes Saturn, who completes his circuit 
in thirty years. After him, Jupiter, moving in 
a twelve year revolution. Then, Mars, who 
revolves biennially. Fourth in order an an- 
nual cycle takes place in which we have said 
is contained the Earth, with the lunar orbit 
as an epicycle. In the fifth place Venus is 
carried round in nine months. Then Mercury 
holds the sixth place, circulating in the space 
of eighty days. In the middle of all dwells 
the Sun. Who, indeed, in this most beautiful 
temple would place the torch in any other or 
better place than one whence it can illumi- 
nate the whole at the same time? We find, 
therefore, under this orderly arrangement a 
wonderful symmetry in the Universe, and a 
definite relation of harmony in the motion 
and magnitude of the orbs, of a kind it is 
not possible to obtain in any other way. 


This finished, and essentially correct, 
statement shows the final conclusions 
Copernicus arrived at. The fundamental 
and radical difference between this point 
of view and that of the ancients is un- 
mistakable. It is interesting to note the 
caution he used in expressing his con- 
viction. Consider for example the fol- 
lowing guarded and conciliatory state- 
ment, tentatively put forth by him: 


If, therefore, one should maintain that the 
Earth is not in the center of the universe, 
but that the discrepancy between the two is 
not great enough to be measurable on the 
sphere of the fixed stars, but, on the other 
hand, noticeable and recognizable in the 
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orbits of the Sun and the planets; and if 
further he were of the opinion that the mo- 
tions of the latter for this reason appear ir- 
regular, just as if they were oriented with 
respect to another center than that of the 
Earth—such a person might, perhaps, have 
assigned the true reason for the apparently 
irregular motions. 


To defend and substantiate the thesis 
that the Earth, instead of being motion- 
less at the center of the Universe, pos- 
sessed a rotation about its axis and also 
a revolution about the Sun, as the cen- 
ter of the universe, it was necessary for 
Copernicus to meet and dispose of the 
arguments against the thesis which 
hitherto had been powerful enough to 
prevent its acceptance. 

One argument, which Copernicus 
ascribes to Ptolemy himself, which was 
intended to show the impossibility of 
the axial rotation of the Earth, stated 
that as a result of such rotation an ob- 
ject tossed into the air would return to 
a spot some distance west of its starting 
place, the point from which it started 
having moved eastward in the mean- 
time; also, the clouds would be always 
moving westward with tremendous ve- 
locities because of the great currents of 
air moving in that direction; and more- 
over the rotational speed would be so 
great that the Earth long since would 
have become separated into parts and 
dissipated throughout space, and all liv- 
ing things have been annihilated. This 
obviously has reference to centrifugal 
force, although that term was not used 
or fully understood. 

The mechanical principles involved 
not being clearly recognized by him, 
Copernicus could not refute the argu- 
ment on that basis. He first used the 
philosophical reasoning that axial ro- 
tation being natural would for that rea- 
son not be self-destructive. For nature 
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tends to preserve rather than to destroy 
itself. Then with more telling practical 
effects he called attention to the fact 
that the alternative to a rotating Earth 
was a rotating universe, which being 
vastly greater would require vastly 
greater velocity and hence be much 
more subject to disintegration. Finally, 
although both hypotheses represented 
the phenomena equally well, the rotat- 
ing Earth being the simpler, was there- 
fore the more plausible. Again in the 
words of Copernicus, “Moreover, the 
condition of rest is considered as nobler 
and more divine than that of change 
and inconstancy, so the latter would be 
more suited to the Earth than to the 
universe.” And thus that objection was 
met. 

The most powerful argument against 
the revolution about the Sun, as was 
stated earlier, was the claim that then 
the stars. should show apparent dis- 
placement in the opposite direction. Co- 
pernicus admitted this but asserted that, 
due to the great distances involved, the 
displacement would be so small as to 
be undiscoverable. This explanation has 
been completely established by mod- 
ern observations. He asserted that many 
features relating to the planets would 
be so greatly simplified by such revolu- 
tion as to be demanded by the harmony 
of the universe. All of this becomes 
convincing “if,” as he says, ‘we only 
(so to speak) look at the matter with 
both eyes.” 

With so able an advocate and be- 
cause of its inherent strength the Coper- 
nican system, appearing as it did when 
a revival of interest in learning was tak- 
ing place, and when new worlds were 
being discovered, gradually won ac- 
ceptance and has continued to represent 
the basic cosmological thought to the 
present time. 


If one were to judge solely from the 
scattered and rather sketchy quotations 
here used, he might think that the work 
of Copernicus was meager and specu- 
lative in character, and that he merely 
was fortunate in hitting upon correct 
ideas. Such a conclusion would be er- 
roneous. There is, fortunately, a con- 
siderable amount of his original writing 
available for the student. It is included 
chiefly in four treatises. 

First, the Commentariolus or brief 
commentary. This was not published 
in his life-time, only hand written copies 
having been made and circulated. They 
were then completely lost sight of and 
came to light again only toward the 
end of the nineteenth century, one in 
Vienna, and one in Stockholm. It is be- 
lieved that a third exists in Leningrad. 
It bears evidence of having been writ- 
ten before the ideas concerning the ce- 
lestial motions had taken final form. 

Second, the Letter Against Werner. 
This was prompted by a collection of 
papers on mathematics and astronomy 
by John Werner, a contemporary. A 
copy was sent to Copernicus by one who 
had been a fellow student at the Uni- 
versity of Krakow, requesting him to 
pass judgment on it. In 1524 Copernicus 
sent his reply in a letter, hence the 
name. The letter really was what we 
would call a thoroughgoing book re- 
view, and afforded an opportunity for 
Copernicus to express his views which 
in general were opposed to those of 
Werner. It was sufficiently extensive to 
constitute and to be regarded as one of 
the minor astronomical works of Co- 
pernicus. 

Third, the Narratio Prima, or First 
Account. This, strictly speaking, is not 
a writing by Copernicus, but is an ac- 
curate statement of his work. It was 
written by George Joachim Rheticus 
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who was attracted to Copernicus by the 
fame which had already become associ- 
ated with his name. Up to this time Co- 
pernicus had refused to concur in the 
earnest solicitations and urging on the 
part of his friends that he submit his 
work for publication. It seems that, in 
spite of his courage in thinking along 
new and almost forbidden lines, he 
showed great timidity in bringing his 
discoveries to light. This attitude of 
mind is disclosed by him in a sentence 
in the introduction to his great work 
when it finally did appear. He says, 
“When, therefore, I had pondered these 
matters, the scorn, which was to be 
feared on account of the novelty and 
the absurdity of the opinion, impelled 
me for that reason to set aside entirely 
the book already drawn up.” Rheticus, 
himself a thorough student, entirely 
competent to evaluate the significance 
and importance of the work of Coper- 
nicus, added his influence in the direc- 
tion of early publication. Failing in this, 
he wrote a rather complete account os- 
tensibly in the form of a letter to his 
friend Schéner. This account was pub- 
lished in 1540 and was accorded a most 
favorable reception. It is quite probable 
that this circumstance was the argument 
which finally induced Copernicus to 
have the material, upon which he had 
spent many years of thought and labor, 
prepared for publication. This epoch- 
making treatise then was finally to ap- 
pear under the title De Revolutionibus 
Orbium Caelestium (Concerning the 
Revolutions of the Celestial Spheres). 
It was divided into books as was cus- 
tomary—in this case six. We cannot here 
go into the details of its contents. Suf- 
fice it to say that it bears the mark of 
a great mind at work, one which was 
capable of using successfully mathe- 
matics and especially geometry, which 
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constitutes the “staff of the astrono- 
mer.” 

When the manuscript was given to 
the printer, Copernicus had already al- 
most attained the allotted three score 
years and ten. He, therefore, was un- 
able himself to supervise the proof- 
reading and printing. This responsibil- 
ity Copernicus was willing to entrust to 
his admirer, friend, and pupil, Rheticus. 
Unfortunately, or perhaps fortunately, 
Rheticus, being obliged to leave Nurem- 
berg, in turn transferred the responsi- 
bility to Andreas Osiander, a local 
Lutheran theologian and mathematician 
of some note. We said, unfortunately, 
because this person on his own author- 
ity inserted a preface expressing a point 
of view which he had previously urged 
upon Copernicus but which Copernicus 
had not accepted. His preface intimated 
that this work was put forth merely as 
a working hypothesis and not neces- 
sarily as an exposition of true facts. It 
was inserted too late to be discovered 
by Copernicus and, being unsigned, it 
was for a time regarded as a statement 
by Copernicus. Its real authorship early 
became known to a few, but not until 
some years later did the facts become 
generally known, and then through the 
writings of Kepler. 

We said, perhaps after all it was for- 
tunate that Osiander was given such re- 
sponsibility, because his motive in in- 
serting his preface was undoubtedly 
well intentioned. He, as well as Coper- 
nicus, foresaw the likelihood of hostile 
criticism and, by this preface, thought 
to forestall or at least to minimize it. 
The tenor of the preface was at vari- 
ance with the claims made in the body 
of the volume but this discrepancy was 
not immediately noticed. The preface 
by Osiander, then, served to ease the 
shock involved in the break with the 
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past which was necessitated by an ac- 
ceptance of the conclusions reached in 
De Revolutionibus. That such temper- 
ing was desirable is indicated by the 
facts that, even so, a century and a half 
elapsed before the Copernican system 
was accepted by European scholars, and 
another generation passed before it was 
openly taught at Oxford, the Sorbonne, 
and in America. It was as late as 1721 
that the American divine and author, 
Cotton Mather, was willing to concede 
that the “Copernican hypothesis is now 
generally preferred” and that “there is 
no objection against the motion of the 
Earth.”” Osiander’s preface, therefore, 
need not be regarded as entirely gra- 
tuitous. 

Before the printing was done, Coper- 
nicus was stricken with a mortal illness. 
His great concern was that the printing 
of the book might be too long delayed, 
and that consequently he might not live 
to see it. It is quite well-established 
that, as a matter of fact, the first copy 
was hastily brought from the printer in 
Nuremberg to Copernicus in Frauen- 
berg, the messenger bearing it arriving 
only a few hours before Copernicus’ 
death. Copernicus was no longer able 
to read its contents but he touched the 
volume and sensed that it was, indeed, 
the most important part of his life 
work, and then died with a peaceful 
mind and spirit. 

Alfred Noyes, in “Watchers of the 
Sky,” has dramatized this incident in 
these lines— 


A shadow moved toward him from the door. 

Copernicus, with a cry, upraised his head. 

“The book, I cannot see it, let me feel the 
lettering on the cover. It is here! 

Put out the lamp, now. Draw those curtains 
back, 

And let me die with starlight on my face. 
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An angel’s hand in mine. . . Yes, I can say 

My nunc dimittis now . . . light, and more 
light, 

In that pure realm whose darkness is our 


peace. 


Four hundred years later we, along 
with many others, in this land far re- 
moved are commemorating the events 
of that historic occasion. Today we look 
upon the ancient University of Krakow, 
the Alma Mater of the great Coper- 
nicus, closed for the first time in nearly 
six centuries, its illustrious faculty dis- 
persed if not annihilated by the invader. 
We look upon the cities of ancient Po- 
land laid waste by the despoiler. We 
look upon a nation humiliated under 
the heel of a merciless conqueror: a 
nation which for a century or more has 
suffered the ignominies which the great- 
er and more powerful nations have 
been wont to inflict upon the smaller 
and weaker ones; a nation which in a 
brief interval of peace and security— 
1918 to 1939—began to rebuild its his- 
toric greatness, only to be hurled again 
into the deepest despair by the tragedy 
of the Second World War; but, withal, 
we look upon a nation which through- 
Out its vicissitudes has held resolutely 
to the dignity of its nationhood, and 
unconquerably to a belief in a glorious 
destiny. 

Four hundred and seventy years ago 
Poland gave birth to a great spirit, 
Nicholas Copernicus. Could it be that 
out of ceremonies, such as these, com- 
memorative of the contributions he 
made to science, to civilization, to hu- 
manity, there might arise a new spirit 
which, in the fullness of time, in its 
turn may give birth to a new and great- 
er Poland? 

God grant that it may be so! 


Civilization at Mid-Century 


The present World War may mark a definite break between the first and the second 
half of the twentieth century. The Editors of the University Review believe that these years 
are an appropriate time to take stock of the problems that in whole or in part have been 
solved, and of those that remain, in various fields of human endeavor. We are therefore 
publishing a series of articles summarizing the issues before us. In previous numbers Sir 
Norman Angell discussed Peace, Dr. Logan Clendening and Dr. Morris Fishbein discussed 
Medicine, Professor Eric T. Bell discussed Science, particularly Mathematics, Professor 
Avery Craven reviewed recent economic trends, Sir Samuel Runganadhan examined the 
problem of India. The Editors are happy to present further discussion on this general topic. 


Should Federal Economic Controls 
Be Relaxed With Victory? 


Affirmative 
DAN CASEMENT 


HE process of debating and 

trying to reach a logical deci- 
sion on this question seems to 

me a waste of time and energy. I say 
this because, whether we agree that, 
with victory, these controls should be 
relaxed or tightened, they must and in- 
evitably will be relaxed—in time. As to 
when this will be I make no prediction. 
With those economic controls in- 
voked solely by the necessity of waging 
victorious war, this discussion, as I see 
it, has no concern. Such controls are, 
in a certain sense, natural. They are, 
too, absolutely unavoidable. With de- 
cisive victory they will doubtless be re- 
laxed in due time, if not wholly re- 
moved. It has been necessary to invoke 
them for a perfectly sound biologic rea- 
son; namely, that a nation can not hope- 
fully fight a war unless its citizens, for 


the time being, are willing to forfeit 
their individual rights and submit to ar- 
bitrary direction by such leadership as 
circumstances have set over them. 

That is the price a nation and its 
people in war must pay for either sur- 
vival or conquest. No man can fight a 
tribe single handed any more than he 
can live to himself alone. So in war, 
necessity compels him to suppress his 
natural endowment—that impulse for 
individual freedom—which the Sage 
of Emporia has said was implanted in 
Man’s first embryo, and to be changed, 
in effect, from a natural man into some- 
thing resembling a mere cell in an or- 
ganism. Man doesn’t like it. Conceiv- 
ably a spider would react similarly if 
compelled to behave like a honey-bee. 
But he has to endure it or be van- 
quished. And so he submits to econom- 
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ic—and physical—controls which, while 
absolutely essential to the attainment of 
his objectives, are none the less abhor- 
rent to his nature. 

From purely biologic deductions it 
is safe to conclude that normal human 
beings will slough off these artificial 
restraints and regain the dignity of 
their individual personalities when the 
need to submit to these restraints has 
vanished with victory. 

Consequently, I say, it is futile to 
discuss the fate or the future of these 
devices called into being by the present 
emergency. The fact that human nature 
naturally detests them must, in due 
course, spell their doom no matter what 
the most up-to-the-minute economists 
may think about it. The federal govern- 
ment has seen fit to impose them purely 
for the purpose of implementing our 
power to win this war. With regard to 
them our only obligation is to see to it 
that common sense plays its proper part 
in their design and execution and that 
they serve their purpose as effectively 
as possible. 

Long before the war, however, the 
federal government had inaugurated a 
vast number of artificial economic con- 
trols which ought to concern us more 
deeply because they gravely menace our 
natural rights and the basic political 
institutions which were wisely designed 
to protect those rights. Happily some 
few of these have already been abated, 
either by judicial decision or legislative 
act. However, a host of them still op- 
erate. It is with these, I presume, that 
this discussion is intended to deal. 

The alleged objective of these con- 
trols is to enhance human welfare. Their 
sponsors seek to justify them by a false 
interpretation of the general welfare 
clause of the constitution. In practice 
they actually defeat their professed pur- 


pose. 

Since government creates no wealth, 
the enormous cost of these contrivances 
is borne entirely by their deluded bene- 
ficiaries. In many instances they legalize 
practices for which private citizens 
would be prosecuted and disgraced. 

They legally restrict the duration of 
the day’s work in contravention of the 
worker's natural rights, in disregard of 
his capacity and willingness and, in the 
present crisis, in contempt of his obli- 
gation to his country. Is it not shameful 
that people fighting for survival should 
be constrained to work not more than 
forty hours a week except at an in- 
creased wage? The men who made 
America never heard of overtime. 

Many of these controls have been de- 
signed to promote social and economic 
security. The fact conclusively proved 
by all human experience is that men 
can achieve security only by their own 
efforts, unless they are willing to for- 
feit their freedom. Security can be pro- 
vided by the State only under tyranny, 
in a condition of slavery or as a by- 
product of war. If we want security at 
public expense we must choose one of 
these alternatives. The exceptional pros- 
perity prevailing here and now is sup- 
plied by public money spent to destroy 
lives and wealth in war. Do we like it? 

But the most insidious and injurious 
affect of these controls is on the moral 
character of the people. Depending on 
the state for direction of their lives and 
disposition of their earnings, their initi- 
ative is undermined, their ability to 
think for themselves atrophies, their 
productive powers decrease and eventu- 
ally their living standards sink to a com- 
mon level of decadence. 

Like the controls invoked to hasten 
victory in this war, these too will in- 
evitably be not merely relaxed but elimi- 
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nated in the certain consummation of 
nature's wise plan. Because they vio- 
late natural laws, which govern the eco- 
nomic life of man as inflexibly as the 
laws of physics govern the universe, 
they mark an almost all-time high in 
human folly. All we can say with cer- 
tainty is that they will be removed only 
when that folly has been expiated in 
depths of human misery fully commen- 


surate with the stupidity that caused it. 
For the law of cost and compensation 
is immutable and can not be repealed. 
And in this ‘Brave New World” 


Where all men are paid for existing and 
no man must pay for his sins, 

As surely as water will wet us, as surely 
as fire will burn, 

The Gods of the Copybook Headings with 
terror and slaughter return! 


Negative 


THURMAN ARNOLD 


HE question before us is 

whether Federal economic con- 

trols should be relaxed after 
victory. The answer to that question de- 
pends on what kind of a post-war econ- 
omy we want to have. If we want a 
managed economy, we will perpetuate 
one kind of control. If we want free 
enterprise, we must adopt another sort 
of control. If we want concentration of 
economic power, we will relax all con- 
trol. 

I am going to assume that the ideal 
of a managed economy is alien to our 
tradition; that we believe in a system of 
free enterprise; that we want the vast 
new production released by the war to 
be in independent hands. If that is our 
purpose, I do not believe we can achieve 
full production by competitive indepen- 
dent business enterprise if the Federal 
government steps out of the picture 
after the war. 

I recognize that there have been 
many government controls in the past 
whose aim has been to restrict produc- 
tion in order to stabilize prices. Arising 
out of the depths of the depression, 


these policies were vain attempts by 
champions of unorganized groups like 
the farmers to get a better exchange 
between their products and the products 
of industry. The demands of the war 
have compelled us to abandon that sort 
of restriction. But that does not mean 
that the government can leave uncurbed 
after the war the great industrial or- 
ganizations which were the fundamen- 
tal cause of the farmers’ demand for 
artificially established parity prices. 

To get a fair exchange between the 
farm and the factory we must have un- 
restricted production by free enterprise 
in industry. And I do not believe that 
a system of free enterprise can survive 
under our present concentration of in- 
dustrial power if government adopts a 
policy of abandoning its economic con- 
trol. We found that out in the glorious 
era of President Harding, when we 
marched under the banner of “Return 
to Normalcy,” and believed that letting 
business alone was a cure for all eco- 
nomic ills. That period of uncurbed in- 
dustrial consolidation laid the ground- 
work for the great depression. New en- 
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terprise which threatened established 
price structures was eliminated by eco- 
nomic coercion. The scientific inven- 
tions of a new age were controlled by 
patent pools in the hands of a few cor- 
porations. The West and the South 
were treated as colonies which were not 
permitted to develop independent in- 
dustries of their own. Powerful indus- 
trial combinations divided the markets, 
domestic and foreign. They restricted 
their own production and refused to let 
others produce in order to prevent sur- 
pluses. Our chief aim became, not pro- 
duction, but stabilization. 

Even after war broke out in Europe 
and we considered ourselves the arsenal 
of democracy, our highly organized 
business combinations refused to ex- 
pand steel and aluminum and magne- 
sium and rubber because they thought 
of new productive capacity as a future 
drug on the market and a threat to 
post-war prosperity. 

These are the same industrial organi- 
zations which will emerge from the war 
with an even greater concentration of 
power than they had before. In such a 
situation, where great industries possess 
the power to restrict the initiative and 
Opportunity of anyone who threatens 
their domination, a philosophy of gov- 
ernment non-interference with business 
only intensifies the evil. For example, 
our railroads for years stifled the de- 
velopment of air freight by an illegal 
combination with the principal airlines, 
until we entered the war with fewer 
than four hundred commercial planes, 
while Canada, with less than one-tenth 
our population, carried six times our air 
cargo. In the same way, and with simi- 
lar results, a few corporations have 
dominated the world’s chemical indus- 
try,—the key to a new industrial age. 
The same type control exists in steel, 
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in copper, in light metals, in drugs, in 
spectacles — indeed, in nearly every 
manufactured necessity of life. 

Translate this power over production 
and prices into the food you eat, the 
leaky roof over your head, the spec- 
tacles you cannot afford, the rubber tires 
and the gasoline you are now asked to 
do without, the shortages of essential 
drugs for the sick, the shortages of 
every basic war material, and the ques- 
tion of relaxing Federal power over 
these dominant groups becomes a vital 
personal matter to every citizen. 

We are on the verge of a new in- 
dustrial age. Transportation can be 
more abundant. Airplanes, trains and 
automobiles can be lighter and stronger, 
drugs and medical supplies can be more 
plentiful, chemical substitutes can re- 
place expensive clothing and expensive 
housing, consumers’ purchasing power 
can be greater, farm products can be 
exchanged for more of the products of 
industry. 

But this is subject to the qualification 
that domestic and international combi- 
nations of great industries must not 
again be permitted to dominate produc- 
tion and distribution. 

It is idle to talk of relaxation of 
Federal control while the power to con- 
trol production and stifle new enterprise 
exists in our dominant industrial groups. 
Independent industry cannot exist with- 
out continuous protection of strong gov- 
ernment action against coercion by mo- 
nopoly power. 

The particular kinds of economic con- 
trol which the government should exer- 
cise after the war is a complex question. 
There are toll-bridges and bottle-necks 
in industry which, if left in private 
hands, create the opportunity to sup- 
press independent enterprise. The use 
of patents to dominate production must 
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be curbed. The government must break 
the corner on industrial research now 
enjoyed by a few large corporations by 
spending its own funds on research that 
is open to public use. It must provide 
for social security as a cushion against 
the great technological changes that are 


coming. It must root out and destroy 
industrial combinations which attempt 
to protect their investments by restrict- 
ing the production of others. Federal 
control after the war cannot relax this 
sort of vigilance or abandon this sort 
of economic direction. 


The Challenge to American Industry 


H. W. PRENTIS, JR. 


HE noted British historical phi- 

losopher, Arnold J. Toynbee, 

canvassing the growth and de- 
cline of civilizations in his monumental 
work on The Study of History, found 
that challenge and response furnished 
the main key to the problem. Those peo- 
ples who had to meet a challenge great 
enough to require the exertion of maxi- 
mum ingenuity and effort, but not so 
great as to be overwhelming, and whose 
response was equal to the challenge, 
lifted themselves thereby to a higher 
plane of civilization. But adequate re- 
sponse created new challenges, which 
required new exertion of energy and of 
creative power. Successive responses to 
a succession of challenges are the source 
and the manifestation of the progress of 
civilization. 

Professor Toynbee uses not only 
many illustrations from human history 
but also some analogies from lower 
levels of life to fortify his interpreta- 
tion. “The molluscs, crustaceans, and 
certain fishes and reptiles,’” he quotes 
from a biologist, “have withdrawn 
within a heavy protective armour and 
have given up participating in the free 
competitive and cooperative life of their 


environment,” while other creatures 
“have not been inveigled into this pas- 
sive and timorous mode of life’ and 
hence have made greater progress. 

He draws a parallel also between 
arrested civilizations, which rose to a 
certain plane and no higher, and social 
insects like bees and ants, which adapted 
themselves to their existing environ- 
ments and then came to a permanent 
standstill at those levels. These he com- 
pares also with the imaginary human 
societies we call Utopias—the purpose 
of which is to peg society in “an invinci- 
bly stable equilibrium. . . . a supreme 
social aim to which all other social val- 
ues are subordinated and, if need be, 
sacrificed.” 

Aldous Huxley, in his Brave New 
W orld, has portrayed a society in which 
the possibility of fresh spiritual creation 
is ruled out by the elimination of chal- 
lenges. The personality of the individ- 
ual is subordinated to the corporate life 
of the body social. And the majority of 
individuals are so cultivated that they 
perform the function for which they 
have been designed without any repin- 
ing of even any consciousness that 
human life has other potentialities than 
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those that they find within their own 
reach. Mr. Huxley introduces a new syn- 
thetic opiate to aid this process of stabi- 
lization. His Platonic Utopia, of course, 
is sketched as an argument against the 
factors that would create such a stabi- 
lized and regimented society. 

History seems to teach—biology to 
confirm—that the progress of any civili- 
zation depends on the successive chal- 
lenges it meets and the successive re- 
sponses they evoke. The sustained cre- 
ative power of any civilization by which 
it overcomes its difficulties and moves 
ever forward, arises from a free and 
seething diversity rather than a coerced 
or passive uniformity. It requites a con- 
stant flow of contributions from free 
cultural units of a free society. 

That lesson of history is aptly illus- 
trated in the story of the past two or 
three centuries of Western civilization 
—most notably perhaps in the 150 years 
of our own national history. 


II. At The Turn Of The Century 


Let us look back less than one third 
of the short space during which the 
United States has been really a nation 
—back to the turn of the present cen- 
tury. What challenges faced the Amer- 
ican people then? And, since my pur- 
pose is especially to sketch the part 
played by American industry in respond- 
ing to those challenges, what were the 
problems then confronting industry? 

In 1900, the last year of the nine- 
teenth century, the country had passed 
through several years of severe eco- 
nomic depression, was on the upgrade 
again, and was looking forward to the 
improvement in the general well-being 
that the surge of recent inventions and 
discoveries might bring. The United 
States was still primarily an agricultural 
nation. More than one half of the peo- 
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ple were living on farms or in villages 
supported by agriculture, and total in- 
come realized from agriculture was 
greater than that from manufacturing. 

A major challenge to industry was to 
develop further the many still immature 
inventions and discoveries of the previ- 
ous decade or decades and translate 
them into goods that would raise the 
general level of living; also to stimulate 
new invention and discovery to the 
same end. 

The invention of the monotype and 
linotype, of the rotary press, of modern 
methods of paper-making, could be used 
to spread the printed word to an extent 
not dreamed of in the nineteenth 
century. 

The telephone had already proved its 
usefulness, but there were only a mil- 
lion in use, and, while New York and 
Chicago had been recently connected, 
long-distance communication was a 
rather precarious and costly undertak- 
ing. The telephone had to be made a 
household necessity—put into rural and 
urban homes throughout the country— 
and a network of instantaneous com- 
munication established around the 
world. Marconi had discovered the 
secret of wireless telegraphy in 1896, 
but the radio industry was yet unborn. 

Automobile production reached the 
tremendous total of 4,000 cars in 1900! 
The organization of the industry and 
the popularization of the product were 
yet to be achieved. Four years before, 
Langley’s airplane had flown 3,000 feet, 
but the Wright Brothers had not yet 
completed their first glider. The in- 
ternal combustion engine was still a 
curiosity with its revolutionary possibil- 
ities hardly sénsed. 

Electricity produced in 1900 was 
about four billion kilowatt hours. Some 
called the spectacular advance in the use 
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of electricity a miracle of the nineteenth 
century; but we had hardly started. The 
industry would have to raise production 
beyond a hundred billions of kilowatt 
hours to meet the nation’s need. The 
greater part of the demand would be 
for industrial and commercial use. But 
there were also the household possibil- 
ities. Only a few hundred thousand 
homes, perhaps five per cent, were then 
wired for electricity. Could this be 
brought up into the millions—to 20 per 
cent, to 50 per cent, even to 75 per 
cent? And could electrical appliances be 
made so numerous, so cheap, that they 
could lighten toil in a majority of 
homes ? 

Petroleum we had found useful for 
illumination and some other purposes, 
and our production in 1900 was more 
than 43 million barrels. The manifold 
uses of petroleum and economical 
means of refining and distribution had 
yet to be explored, and the production 
to be raised in successive decades five- 
fold, tenfold, twentyfold, thirtyfold. 

We were producing less than a mil- 
lion tons of steel a month in 1900. In- 
dustrial and other uses would increase 
the demand more than sevenfold. Nor 
could that be met with the then current 
methods of production. 

Aluminum production, inconsequen- 
tial in 1900—only 35 million pounds 
annually ten years later—would have to 
be stepped up to a billion, even two bil- 
lion pounds a year, as light metals be- 
came more indispensable. And there lay 
ahead the development of new sources 
of magnesium, a still lighter metal. 

Machines for making bottles had not 
yet been invented. A great development 
in the glass industry was awaiting the 
results of industrial research. 

Chemical laboratories were working 
on synthetic fibers. In that vast field in- 


dustrial pioneering had hardly started. 
And the marvelous development of 
plastics, though presaged in a few small 
beginnings, was a job for the future. 
Bakelite did not appear for ten years. 
There were on the horizon wonderful 
frontiers to explore and occupy; but 
who could have predicted what the next 
forty years would disclose? Many of the 
thousands of new processes and prod- 
ucts that industrial research and de- 
velopment would bring into use were 
then beyond the horizon. The century 
then dawning has already been called, 
not inappropriately, the Chemical 
Century. 

Those are but a few illustrations of 
the challenge that confronted American 
industry at the turn of the century. It 
was a phase of the challenge to the 
American people as a whole. They were 
challenged by the activity of creative 
minds in science and in industry, not to 
rest content with their notable achieve- 
ments since the Civil War—with a 
standard of living higher than that of 
their ancestors or that of contemporary 
peoples, with ways of living that prog- 
ress would surely disrupt and change. 

The choice was between stabilizing 
their economic and social life at the 
level reached, with whatever security 
they could arrange at that level, or ven- 
turing boldly onward where a free 
science, a free economy, and a free cre- 
ative spirit would carve out an un- 
charted future. They chose adventure. 
That was also the dominant spirit in 
industry. 


III. What Industry Did 


American industry, with the chal- 
lenge of opportunity, with the incen- 
tives provided in a free society, with the 
drive of competition, then proceeded to 
build America into the greatest indus- 
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trial nation the world has ever seen. Be- 
fore the outbreak of the present World 
War our national income was greater 
than that of the United Kingdom, 
France, and Germany combined, in 
spite of their much greater population; 
it was greater even when adjusted by 
cost-of-living indexes for the respective 
countries concerned. 

The total physical production of 
manufactured goods had been nearly 
tripled in the 40 years between 1899 
and 1939—without the vast increase 
due to the production of war materials 
since 1939 being included in the picture. 
In 1899 American industry was using 
2.1 horsepower of mechanical aid for 
each worker; in 1939 it provided 6.5 
horsepower for each worker. Though a 
far larger part of the production was 
consequently done by machines, manu- 
facturing employment had doubled by 
1939—besides the far greater increase 
in employment in other occupations de- 
pendent upon manufacturing. 

At the same time the average wages 
of industrial workers rose in the same 
proportion as the value produced per 
wage earner; and the level of living of 
industrial workers rose with the general 
level of living. Any comparison of the 
purchasing power of industrial workers 
and that of other wageworking groups 
—with the purchasing power of the cor- 
responding group in other industrial 
countries—reveals that even in 1938, 
before we had emerged entirely from a 
long depression, the great productivity 
of an industrialized America was 
spreading its benefits widely among all 
strata of its population. 

We often heard the false slogan: 
“Production for use rather than for 
profit.” Yet experience had taught us 
that profit is but a means to a social 
end; that production for profit is pro- 
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duction for use; that profit indeed may 
measure use, for without use there can 
be no profit. The capitalist system, 
whatever its excesses and shortcomings, 
was producing a degree of well-being 
for the American people that was not 
matched elsewhere; and the dynamic of 
the system was rooted deep in the 
nature and habits of the American of 
every stock. 

We had nearly a decade in the 
1930's, it is true, during which the eco- 
nomic advance of the nation was slowed 
down—in some respects seriously 
checked. It is not within my province 
here to analyze the complex causes of 
that depression and its long persistence. 
The delayed and unanticipated after- 
math of war, the diversion of capital 
from productive channels, and the de- 
velopment of a speculative frenzy were 
certainly prime factors. Government 
was called on to provide relief, remedy 
abuses, to improvise recovery. The 
abuse of freedom of initiative had been 
not in productive enterprise but in print- 
ing, distributing, and manipulating en- 
grtavings known as stocks and bonds; 
but all freedom of economic initiative 
came under public suspicion and legis- 
lative and administrative restrictions. 
Repression could not end depression. It 
took a terrible menace from without our 
national borders to do that. 

The war has shown us, however, in 
striking fashion, the latent economic 
strength that we had not lost during the 
weary depression years. We had built 
up unappreciated material and human 
resources during the period of free 
growth that preceded stagnation—pro- 
ductive organizations, capital assets, and 
especially the “know-how” of mana- 
gerial and engineering skill. Best of all 
we had acquired the habit of meeting 
challenges. All these resources were 
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brought to bear on the nation’s need. 
The spectacular results are too obvious 
to justify any attempt at recital. Tre- 
mendous difficulties had to be faced. 
Conversion from civilian to war produc- 
tion required new plant construction, 
extensive alteration, new equipment, 
vast readjustments. Management and 
labor had to learn new skills. Govern- 
ment regulations inherited from a time 
of business contraction were still in 
force. Labor relations had not improved 
under artificially stimulated unioniza- 
tion. Yet American industry has made, 
during the past two years, a record of 
achievement unparalleled in history— 
performing both miracles of prepara- 
tion and miracles of production. If ever 
freedom was justified by its works, it 
has been so justified in the display of 
vast economic strength now being ex- 
hibited by a free people. 


IV. Looking Forward 


What American industry can do to 
meet wartime needs, it can—given the 
opportunity—do to meet the peacetime 
needs of the American people. It is pre- 
paring already to respond to the post- 
war challenge. It will be a challenge for 
both production and distribution on a 
scale far greater than in the prewar 
period. 

The accumulated domestic demand 
for goods may reach scores of billions 
of dollars: for things that people have 
denied themselves during the war, for 
modernization of housing and plants 
and transportation, for deferred mainte- 
nance of public and private property. 
There will also be a vast demand from 
abroad for almost every conceivable 
kind of goods. 

Moreover the end of the war will 
find America with far greater manufac- 
turing capacity, far more skilled labor, 
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than was ever before available. Our 
engineers and chemists tell us that the 
war is spurring industrial discoveries at 
least twenty years ahead of what would 
have happened in times of peace. Some 
even say that in two or three years we 
have gone ahead thirty to fifty years in 
many fields as measured by the former 
customary rate of development. Ameri- 
can factories will soon be producing 
seven times more aluminum than in 
1939, a hundred times more magnesium, 
almost as much rubber by chemical 
processes as total world plantation pro- 
duction before the war. Great chemical 
plants will turn out new plastics, new 
fibers, new things of many sorts un- 
dreamed of a few years ago. The art of 
mass production has been developed to 
new heights. And we can achieve a like 
mastery of efficient distribution. 

There must be, it is true, much read- 
justment, reconversion, .and rebuilding 
of human and material resources. That 
will require, of course, the full use of 
the immense motive power of individ- 
ual initiative, with every reasonable in- 
centive to individual achievement. Our 
economic groups must cooperate for 
common progress rather than waste 
their energies in mutually unprofitable 
conflict and the pursuit of special privi- 
leges. Government, like all the groups 
whom it represents, needs to plan its 
postwar role. Its own task will be light- 
ened and the common welfare will be 
best served, if it does its utmost, in leg- 
islation and administration, to encour- 
age and stimulate the widest possible 
use of the capital and leadership and 
skill of the people in enterprises of their 
own choosing and under their own 
direction; to maintain and safeguard an 
environment favorable to the free, com- 
petitive enterprise, the unregimented, 
uncentralized economy, that has ac 
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counted for our progress in the past. 

The management of industry is today 
as conscious as any other economic 
group of its social responsibilities. If it 
has failed to live up to any phase of 
those responsibilities, and has pursued 
its specialized activities within too nar- 
row a range of interests, that is a 
human fault from which no economic 
group has been entirely free. Certainly 
today industrial managers are looking 
forward, not backward, and are intelli- 
gently surveying their relation to the 
whole social scene. 

Our experiences as a people during 
the past ten or fifteen years, culmin- 
ating in this war, have been broadening 
and sharpening our view of the inter- 
dependence of modern society. If there 
are still persons in industrial manage- 
ment, in organized labor, in agriculture, 
in any economic or professional group, 
who cherish the chimera of rights with- 
out responsibilities, or of special privi- 
leges for one group at the expense of 
others, they are singularly unobservant 
of the trend of the times. For rights al- 
ways disappear ultimately for those 
who will not assume their commensur- 
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ate responsibilities. “He whom the gods 
would destroy, they first drive mad with 
power.” 

Industrial management takes pride in 
the achievements of American industry, 
in the responses it has made to Twen- 
tieth Century challenges. It is fully 
aware of attainable goals not yet at- 
tained, but, wary of man-made Utopias 
sought to be imposed by arbitrary au- 
thority, it can only build on time-tested 
foundations. It believes that on human 
balance we have had a good past, but 
sees the road ahead leading to a better 
future. It is preparing to do its full part 
in meeting the postwar challenge. It 
looks toward the greatest possible use 
of our human and material resources for 
meeting the needs of our people, on a 
level of living never before attained and 
with a spreading of opportunity that 
will know no racial or sectional or eco- 
nomic barriers. Thus we will demon- 
strate to the world and to future gen- 
erations, that a free people can make an 
adequate response to whatever chal- 
lenge confronts them, and so justify the 
faith of our fathers and assure the 
future of our civilization. 


Sociology and Social Research 


PITIRIM A. SOROKIN 


research the twentieth century has 

been, so far, an eruditional and 
“fact-finding” age rather than a truly 
creative and fruitful one. In this field 
our century resembles the scholarly and 
industrious Alexandrian period of Hel- 
lenistic history rather than the era of 
the creative giants, Plato, Thucydides, 
and Aristotle, in the fifth and fourth 


| N the field of sociology and social 


century B.C. Quantitatively, an enor- 
mous amount of work has been done in 
sociology and the social sciences during 
the twentieth century. Qualitatively, 
from the standpoint of its fruitfulness, 
originality, and help in a real under- 
standing of a sociocultural universe the 
results have been rather modest. 

For the main assets of sociology and 
social research of the present century, 
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SOCIOLOGY AND SOCIAL RESEARCH 


the following achievements should be 
mentioned. There has been a vast out- 
put of texts and books on sociology and 
social research. Sociology has been in- 
troduced as a legitimate discipline in 
a great many universities and colleges, 
especially in the United States. The 
number of students taking sociology 
courses has extraordinarily increased. 
There have been a large number of in- 
dustrious and honest studies of various 
social phenomena. Especially notable 
has been the factual and quantitative 
trend in social science research, closely 
allied with which are the numerous and 
vigorous efforts to build sociology and 
social science as an alter ego of the 
natural sciences (mechanics, physics, 
chemistry, biology). Allegedly precise 
techniques, especially quantitative ones, 
for the investigation of sociocultural 
phenomena have been elaborated. Final- 
ly, the broad generalizations, theories, 
and conclusions produced by the great 
social thinkers of preceding centuries 
have been verified, criticized, and cor- 
rected. 

On the side of Jiabilities the follow- 
ing shortcomings can be pointed out. 
The great scarcity of truly original and 
enlightening systems and theories for 
understanding sociocultural phenomena 
has been marked with a corresponding 
paucity of great works. The “‘fact-find- 
ing” quest has been characterized by 
the discovery of facts for the most part 
either irrelevant or long since known. 
The enormous accumulation of such 
facts has hopelessly engulfed many a 
scholar. Valid logic and sound episte- 
mology have been sacrificed in favor of 
a very intricate, seemingly precise and 
“scientifically-looking” technique of so- 
cial research. The result of all this has 
been a jerkey and rapid succession to 
popularity of highly diverse theories, 
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techniques, interpretations, and fashion- 
able “streams of sociological thought.” 


II 


Such in brief is the balance sheet of 
sociology and social research in the first 
half of the twentieth century. A few 
comments on these statements are now 
in order. 

The main output of sociological 
works, especially in the United States, 
assumed the form of text-books, es- 
pecially of introductory and elementary 
texts. They have become fatter, larger, 
more factual, more entertaining, and 
progressively devoid of a unifying sys- 
tematic theory. Various chapters of the 
texts have often only the binding of the 
book as their unifying link. Many a 
special monograph has also been pub- 
lished, but again mainly of a factual 
character. 

The dominant ambition of sociqlo- 
gists and social researchers has been to 
build up sociology as a “natural science 
discipline.” As a result, every conceiv- 
able principle, method, theory, and 
technique of the various natural sciences 
have been seized upon, and applied to 
a study of sociocultural phenomena, re- 
gardless of whether they are fit or unfit 
for such a task. Principles of New- 
tonian and Einsteinian mechanics; of 
Euclydian - Riemannian - Lobachevskian 
geometry; of Kantor’s mathematical 
theory of groups; principles of biolog- 
ical struggle for existence; of Mendeli- 
an heredity and race; of biological 
drives and instincts; of reflexological, 
endocrinonogical, operational, psycho- 
analytical, behavioristic, semanticist, 
“sociometric,”” and many other interpre- 
tations have been proffered. Some have 
prospered for a short time, and then 
they have been replaced by a new va- 
riety of ‘natural science sociology.” As 
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most of these imitators rarely under- 
stood the respective principle of the 
natural science they attempted to ape, 
the outcome of these efforts has invari- 
ably been sterile, sometimes quite harm- 
ful. Such theories distort natural science 
and fail to give anything in the way of 
a better knowledge of sociocultural phe- 
nomena. 

From the same ambition sprang an 
“imitative technique,” a predominantly 
quantitative technique, which measured 
everything in the sociocultural field in 
terms of a mechanical, pseudo-mathe- 
matical “processing” of the factual data. 
This complex “processing” of the data 
through a series of quantitative manipu- 
lations was believed to yield almost au- 
tomatically the truth concerning causal 
and other interrelations of the socio- 
cultural variables studied. The bulk of 
sociological and social science works 
was filled by figures, formulas, coef- 
ficients of the correlation, “probable 
errors,’ measurement. scales, and 
“standard deviations.” Each new one 
more complicated than its predecessor, 
all were very precise, very canonical ac- 
cording to the faithfully upheld stand- 
ards of the prevalent “processing cre- 
do.”” ““Sociometrical,”’ ‘‘psychometrical,” 
“econometrical,”’ ‘vectorial,’ the ‘‘S- 
theory,” and other pseudomathematical 
concoctions flooded the field of social 
studies. This preoccupation with the 
technique of “misleading preciseness’’ 
has been paralleled by beggarly logic, 
naive epistemological assumptions, and 
by the rudest sort of logical and episto- 
mological blunders. 

The results of this cult of misleading 
preciseness at the cost of approximate 
validity have again been mainly fruit- 
less. Despite the enormous work done 
with these precise techniques of inves- 
tigation of sociocultural phenomena, we 
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know about as much as before the twen- 
tieth century. One can pile up coefhici- 
ents of the correlations between various 
sociocultural variables, quantitative 
scales, indexes, and barometers — for 
measuring almost any social phenome- 
non, from happiness in marriage or 
business conditions to religious beliefs 
and the “goodness of cities.” And yet, 
if one were to go through all the stu- 
dies, one would find the most contrast- 
ing, often contradictory, conclusions 
about the same phenomena. Some say 
that a given relationship between the 
same variables is positive; others, nega- 
tive. Some give a high, others a low 
coefficient of the correlation. Notwith- 
standing the vast accumulation of such 
studies, we know as little about the real 
relationship between social variables as 
before. We have collected so many 
facts that we do not know what to do 
with them: we are lost in them. Since 
they were collected without the guid- 
ance of a sound logic and epistemology 
and without a systematic conceptual 
frame of reference, most of these 
“facts” are irrelevant instead of useful 
and enlightening. 


Ill 


Preoccupation with faulty techniques, 
with the naive imitation of the prin- 
ciples of the natural sciences, and with 
a semi-blind collection of ‘‘facts’ is 
responsible, in a great degree, for an 
absence of truly great works in the field 
of social science during our century. 
Obviously without a sound logic, pene- 
trating intuition, and valid conceptual 
scheme, no great work can be created 
no matter how high the facts are piled 
up. In vain one surveys the field in the 
twentieth century for a great work. It 
is just not there. Several important and 
significant works have, of course, ap- 
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peared. But they are not the great ones. 
Furthermore, almost all of these impor- 
tant works were produced by the scho- 
lars who, like O. Spengler and A. J. 
Toynbee, either were the radical oppo- 
nents of the dominant “natural-science 
sociology,” or were critical of it. In the 
latter group were Max Weber, G. Sim- 
mel, G. Tarde, E. Durkheim, and even 
Pareto, so far as the actual but not 
declaratory character of his work is con- 
cerned. However, this last group, per- 
haps the most distinguished sociologists 
of the end of the nineteenth and of the 
eatly twentieth century, elaborated its 
theories and published its works mainly 
in the nineteenth century. Their twen- 
tieth century works are but a continua- 
tion of their previous achievements. 

I can point out scarcely a single work 
of the “natural science sociologists and 
researchers” that is truly important and 
on the level with the significant works 
of the above group. “Natural science 
sociologists” produced, aside from a 
huge mass of wasted paper, many in- 
dustrious, mainly descriptive, studies of 
rather narrow classes of social phe- 
nomena. These industrious works have 
their merit and often are useful for 
some practical purposes, in the same 
sense that any routine survey may be 
helpful for this or that practical reform 
or administrative task. That however is 
all that can be said of these works. 

That no new generalization or sig- 
nificant systematic theory of sociocul- 
tural phenomena has been created by 
the partisans of the “natural science so- 
ciology and social research” is well de- 
monstrated by the fact that whenever 
the more thoughtful scholars of this 
school seek a systematic theory of the 
facts studied, they invariably give— 
with or without reference to the source 
—the theories of the eminent social 
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thinkers of the preceding centuries,— 
from Plato, Aristotle, St. Thomas, Ma- 
chiavelli, Hobbes, to Herbert Spencer, 
August Comte, Hegel, Karl Marx, or 
Max Weber, Pareto, Durkheim, Tarde, 
Simmel, and others. I do not know a 
single prominent and significant soci- 
ological theory of the twentieth century 
not found in the works of the social 
thinkers of the preceding centuries and, 
as a rule, formulated there rather better 
than in contemporary works. It is only 
to those who know nothing of the his- 
tory of sociological thought and theo- 
ries that many of our modern “‘discov- 
eries” appear new. As a matter of fact, 
they all represent at best a “rediscovery 
of America.” 

No wonder, therefore, that all these 
inadequate, often immature, frequently 
clumsy theories have their little hey-day 
within the circle of their adepts and 
then are gone with the wind into ob- 
livion. These short-lived “fads” have 
been succeeding one another in our 
field with the rapidity of changing fash- 
ions in ladies’ hats. 

Besides the already mentioned signifi- 
cant works and the less important but 
industrious and somewhat useful stu- 
dies, the chief achievement of sociology 
and social research in this century lies 
in the verification, testing, criticism and 
correction of the broad generalizations 
of past thinkers as well as of the recent 
more fashionable theories. These earlier 
creations were offered without adequate 
factual and logical evidence of their 
validity. In order to find out to what 
extent these theories are valid, a system- 
atic, logical, and factual verification has 
been needed. This work has largely 
been performed in the twentieth cen- 
tury. As a result, some of the theories 
are now invalidated; others are dis- 
credited in part; still others are found 
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essentially sound. In this sense, the field 
of sociology is considerably cleared of 
a mass of debris from fallacious theo- 
ries. Such a service is valuable and help- 
ful for future creative work. 


IV 


In order not to leave the reader with 
an unduly pessimistic impression, I 
shall add that the reaction against the 
main defects of the natural science so- 
ciology already is under way. Their 
errors and inadequacies are becoming 
clearer to an ever increasing number of 
the most competent sociologists and so- 
cial researchers. Instead of misleading 
pseudomathematical preciseness, an ap- 


Translations From the Chinese 


HELEN B. CHAPIN 


Late in the Year 
CHIEN CH’I (8TH CENTURY) 


In the wake of a will-o’-the-wisp, 
The creepers grow over the path; 
And autumn dew lies full upon 
The tumbleweed and amaranth. 


A Spring Evening 
Su SHIH (Su TuNc-P’o, A. D. 1036-1102) 


A quarter of an hour of a spring evening 
Matches a thousand silver taels. 

The flowers have purity and fragrance; 
The moon has shade. 

The mingled sounds of song and flute 
From the high pavilion on the terrace 
Rise and fall in lessening cadence, 

But the swings in the garden 


Go down and up 


Until the night is deep. 
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proximate validity is increasingly sought 
for. Instead of a half-blind collection 
of irrelevant facts, an elaboration of 
the referential principles and of the 
conceptual framework of social science, 
suitable to the nature of the phenomena 
studied, attracts increasing attention 
from the leading social investigators. 
Likewise the attempts at a new syn- 
thesis, at a formulation of new sound 
generalizations accounting for the facts, 
appear and multiply. Social science is 
seemingly on the eve of a period of 
new and creative synthesis, of discovery 
and formulation of valid uniformities 
and laws. It is on the eve of a new 
flowering. 
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The Death of Ulysses asTold by Telemachus 


EDGAR LEE MASTERS 


Ulysses still craved life and love as one 
Whose life is lived, but who would live again 
All wonder days, even with evil days; 
He spoke about his travels. and his woes 
In his last days, with laughter and with tears. 
His will was granite but he often wept, 
Having sweet pity for poor men who eat 
Bread on this earth, with courage to endure 
Their sufferings and his own. With heart of iron, 
And pity like a flame upon the hearth 
He lived his days, long after all his mates, 
Who warred at Troy, had fallen to the sleep 
Which is as bronze. Long since was Nestor dead, 
And Agamemnon, and swift Achilles, and 
Long since that Antinous of Phaeacia, 
Where bode the lovers of the oar, and where 
Grew orchards and blue violets to the shore 
Of the thundering sea. 
Sometimes his memory turned 

To horrors of the deep, and he would speak 
Of the death-ray, white as a dead man’s brow, 
With blackest eyes and cruel mouth and tail 
Like a cattle-whip, tipped with a stinging spine, 
And venomous; and the monster eagle-ray, 
A bat like bulk with pea-fowl mottled skin. 
These and the giant turtle and water snakes 
Entered his dreams at night, and he would turn 
And cry out till Penelope by his side 
Assured him he was dreaming. So he lived 
Farming and cattle raising, with belief 
In the prophecy of Tiresias that the sea 
Would take him forth again, and bring his death 
Gently near some island calm. 

Oft he recalled 
That morning when Nausicaa with her maids, 
Coming to wash her clothes, discovered him, 
A ship-wrecked man amid the rocks and reeds, 
And rescued him, and took him to her hearth, 
Although his nakedness was marred with foam, 
And fluttering rags, so that the patient mules 
Which drew the wain, wherein was hauled the clothes, 
Snorted and pricked their ears. And he would tell 
Of the many days and nights of feasts with them, 
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Antinous and his daughter, to whom he spoke 

About the Cyclops, and Calypso who 

Fared to and fro before her busy loom, 

Speeding the golden shuttle, while oftentimes 

He sought the mourning shore, and gave his heart 

In grief for good Penelope, far away 

In rock-bound Ithaca of the high roofed house. 

He longed to see the house of Antinous 

Again before he died, and see the hedged four acres 
Wherein grew apples, pears and clustering grapes, 
Through which the west wind ever blowing brought 
To constant fruitfulness. Trim garden beds 

Were gay with flowers forever, and near two fountains 
Scattered their streams of water on the grass. 

And he would often talk about the house 

Of Antinous, about the walls of bronze, 

The cornices of dark metal, the gold and silver 

Dogs by the entrance, the seats against the wall, 
Where leaders of the Phaeaceans used to sit 

For food and wine holding constant cheer. 


Thus he would speak, and long to see again 
The home of Antinous, and walk that garden 
Teeming with fruit, and see the golden statues 
Of youths that stood on massive pedestals, 
With flaming torches giving light within 
To the feasters of the palace. But now it was 
The day that he had set to sail thereto 
That death came on him. The night before he talked 
Of Circe and her craft. Then he revealed 
That Circe had borne a son to him, by name 
Telegenus. And rumors had.come to Ithaca 
That this Telegenus, sailing from Aeaea, 
Was searching for him, and had passed by now 
The isle of Nestor, and the kingly court 
Of Menelaus. 

Albeit it was fate 
Of Neptune and a storm that cast the ship 
Of Telegenus on the shore of Ithaca, 
Sore pressed by hunger, who in ravenous need 
Went plundering in our fields and flocks as once 
The wooers plundered. But now there was to come 
A sorer fate and shame, Ulysses death, 
And the marriage of my mother Penelope 
To Telegenus, who slew my noble sire. 


No sooner did Telegenus start to rob 
Our fields and orchards than the swineherd’s son 


Ran in to tell us. Ulysses and myself 
Armed and went forth. Disaster quickly came, 
For in a sudden whirl and clash of spears 
Ulysses fell, death-wounded by a point 
Made of a sting-ray’s spine, given by Circe 
To her son Telegenus, whom she had sent 
To find Ulysses, perhaps to slay him, too. 
If so the Parcae wove a cunning plot, 
Seeing that Circe never ceased to grieve 
For losing great Ulysses. 
So it was 

I took Ulysses to the house, my dogs 
Which followed us, seemed knowing that some ill 
Had come to him. 

I laid him on the porch, 
And bathed, anointed him, and with clothing soft 
Spread down a resting place, where he could hear 
The murmurs of the waves, and see the ships 
Roaming forever, as he wished to roam. 
He did not die at once, but as the poison 
Coursed through his body, then his mind began 
To stray, and then he mumbled about the war 
At Troy, about his travels on the waste, 
About Calypso and the ghosts he saw 
In Hades and about Penelope, 
Who standing by he did not recognize; 
About the prophecy of Tiresias, 
Who prophesied that on a distant day 
A traveler would meet him, and say to him 
To fix his oar in earth and sacrifice 
To Poseidon, and the gods, then homeward turn, 
Where he would live to hale old age among 
A prosperous people, meeting death at last 
Upon the sea, roamed therefore to the end. 


It was not fated so, it was his death-dream, 
As if the poison of the eagle-ray, 
Slowing his heart, had given him the sense 
Of sinking and rising tides, the life-long dream 
Of distant lands and ships. 
So by the hand 
Of Telegenus he died, he had at last 
Dreams for reality, which are as real 
As lands or ships for all Ulysses souls. 


The rest is brief: Telegenus paid court 
To my mother Penelope, who for years had spurned 
The suitors, and then took her as his wife. 


The Geographic Hand 


JAMES FRANKLIN LEWIS 


When the eyes misfired and saw the straight-out truth 
Of land; and the brunt of sea against a beach; 

And continents with fingerly rivers groping 

In them; and schools of men and children swimming 
Wide-eyed the great plains, or husbanding 

Their lush of women and fruits in isolated valleys; 
When the eyes miscarried over local alleys, 

And over their local spot with masonries 

Of civic pride; when the eyes misshone and saw 

The broad-backed truth of fertile earth one piece;— 
Shaken, their complacency; weakened, 

Their commission of displayed routine; 

Wounded and denuded, their importance: 

For if men are great, then man by such is small; 

He would be nothing who could not be all. 


Each for all, or all for each. 


And fear 
Of unimportance played dishonor-rolls 


With bones of similar martyrs to themselves, 
Martyrs to the fear of being great. 

They thought with bullet-heads, prayed perfection 
By explosion, claimed the earth their mess 

Of pottage to be bottled, crated, baled, 

And advertised as canned food. The peace 

Of pride and price their fear imposed by force, 
And battled into missionary zeals 

Of steel supremacies exportable 

For odds, flint interests on their stolen loans. 
Their factory-woven fads of superstition 

Were blasted into port with brave contrition. 


The radio tells all, its voice running 

A bit thick tonight with an eagle-scream, 
And the roar of motorized poetry, and a drum 
Which patly points the hours with thunder. 
Paddle-wheels create the bought applause, 
Something out of nothing, static laws. 


Sit for another beer and change of station. 
Monotonous refrains drumbeat into 
Fame in the distant dance-hotel, while you, 


When your own right voice breaks into its own accord, 
Answer the mail-order lie of it with hunger. 

You ask and answer, ask and answer, hear 

With ears, and suddenly into the night you see. 

You feel some wistful weapon not unclear, 

And the eyes escape these literal sounds of fear. 


When the eyes strike fire and see the encircling truth 
Of land; and the brush of sea from port to port; 
And peninsular fingers of the same great hand 
Pack the allusions of escaping islands 

Into a popular produce of elastic 

Fullness; and the far-expanding continents 
Grown continuous over evil oceans, 

With the trivial ridges of their ripples 

Evened down to an engineering calm; 

When eyes will carry over schools of fathers 
Teaching children their tremendous alms; 

And mothers reaching through an intense green 
To gather life against their generous beds; 

And wide white cities quiet as radiant marble; 
And the hush of silent airplanes bearing books 
Of fact and color to the hand of evening ;— 
Then the seer by anticipation 

Rubs the token-fingers of his own 

Hungering hand, against their calloused thumb: 
For if hands are great, the single hand, though small, 
Can not be nothing to embrace them all. 


The Tall Indiéted Cranes 


FRANK CHEAVENS 


Only eleven of you, whooping cranes, 
Among the last in the world, 

Great gliders that whirled 
Groundward, soon 

To be reprinted topsy-turvy 

In the still lagoon 

Before me, 

Doubling your number 

Wistfully. 


Not many years ago 

The swerve 

Of countless wings, with curve 
And rhythm like yours, cleft 
The sun translucently, 

And left 

A pattern for the eyes to see 

In darkness 

Repeatedly. 


You had what 

Man could not hold, 

Unlike the brittle beauty of his gold 
Or the quick-cooling flesh, 

And what he could not regard 

As his, he broke with lash 

Of lead-hard 

Lethal eyes 

Shot upward. 


Then your feathered scythes 

Ceased harvesting the high blue hill 
Of heaven for the thrill 

Of the marksmen. 

And your wings in multitude 

Were reaped in formless broken 
Shocks of quills that wrote in blood 
Their last futile scroll 

On crusted mud. 


Why should even this small rock 
Webbed now in the nerves 

Of my hand, shatter the reflected curves 
And the rhythmic quiet 

Of tall indicted cranes as 

They stand in the wet 

Sullen grass 

Above their swampy 

Looking-glass ? 


Sketches by James T. Farrell 


The Last Time I Saw Roslyn Hayes 


Ts was a happy home! He 
was certain that it was. The 
O’Reedys owned their own 
home and the furniture was all new, 
not like the sticks they had at home. 
Mr. O’Reedy was an undertaker. The 
undertaking business ought always to 
be good—a stiff was made every min- 
ute. It always made him sad and en- 
vious to come to a happy home. 

The carpet in the small parlor had 
been rolled up for dancing. Roslyn 
Hayes hadn’t even greeted him when 
they'd all arrived. He wasn’t sure about 
her looks. From some angles, he 
thought that she was pretty, and then 
again, her face would seem to be too 
thin, too angular. She was now tall and 
slender, with a nice figure. Natalie was 
as beautiful as ever, but he’d never re- 
alized before how small she was: she 
was almost tiny. Natalie didn’t really 
interest him. His feeling for her back 
in the fourth year at high school hadn't 
been love; it had been infatuation. 
Roslyn’s kid sister, Harriet, was cute. 
She must be seventeen, and she was 
blonde like her sister. Terribly good- 
looking. Plump and buttery, just begin- 
ning to bloom. She was all girls when 
they first grew like flowers into woman- 
hood. 

Once their cousin, Glenn, had given 
a party. None of the girls would have 
him as a partner. They'd given him 
Harriet. He had been ashamed because 
she was too young. Now look at her. 
Who wouldn’t want to date her? 

Was the girl sitting opposite him in 


a black dress the same Roslyn Hayes 
who used to walk to school on Sixty 
First Street, wearing a green sweater, 
the girl he had kissed in post office at 
parties? Was he the same Danny 
O'Neill who used to wake up every 
morning with her name on his lips like 
a prayer? He was and he wasn't: she 
was and she wasn’t. Would she care 
about him now? Her family was rich. 
They owned a Lincoln. She attended 
an expensive convent school. He was 
a poor clerk, working his way through 
night school. She hadn’t even said hello 
when he'd arrived. All the way out here 
in Fat Lansdale’s car, he’d thought of 
her nostalgically, wanting to recapture 
his old feeling for her, wanting to love 
her now with all the feeling he had 
poured into the very thought of her 
when he was a boy. How he had been 
hoping that he’d dance with her, win 
her admiration and love. She wasn't 
even looking at him. 

Her sister was damned pretty. 

Was Roslyn silently criticizing him 
this minute? Was her indifference real 
or feigned ?? 

The others were talking, and here he 
was mooning, stewing away like a dope. 
Why didn’t someone start dancing? 
Why didn’t he? He waited, shy, con- 
cealing all of his inner anxiety. 

“Doesn't it seem like it was only yes- 
terday when we were all in grammar 
school together and remember the par- 
ties we had, and how we’d go to movies 
on Sunday afternoons? The nuns didn’t 
like that!” Natalie said. 
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The wound of an old insult rankled. 
He'd never been invited to go to the 
movies with the bunch on Sunday. Did 
the girls remember that now? 

“It’s not so awfully long ago, six or 
seven years,” Danny said, facing Roslyn. 

She averted his gaze. No interest 
written on her face. 

“I wouldn’t care to have the old days 
back,” Danny said, again speaking at 
Roslyn. 

“Why?” Natalie asked, pensively. 

“The present is much more fun,” he 
answered. 

Why didn’t someone start the danc- 
ing? 

“I wonder where we all will be in 
1935?” Roslyn pondered. 

January 1st, 1935. He’d be twenty. 
He'd probably still be fighting his way 
up the ladder. 

“I heard you're going to school, 
Danny,’ Natalie said. 

“Yes, I'm going to night school,” he 
said, defensively, filling with shame. 
“I'm working hard, too. I stayed home 
every night during Christmas week 
studying.” 

Would that win Roslyn’s admira- 
tion? Saying he went to night school 
meant telling them that he was too poor 
to go to college in the daytime. 

“Next year, I'm going to the Uni- 
versity of Chicago,” he added. 

Another of his wild, impossible 
dreams. 

When would they start dancing ? 

“I go back to school in Dubuque this 
week. There’s no comparison between 
going to school at home and going 
away to school. And I’m on the school 
paper, too, and that’s fun,” Landsdale 
said. 

“I like it better, going away to 
school, and it’s so much fun when you 
come home on vacation, especially at 


Christmas,” Roslyn said. 

She had dates, a good time. And he 
had had to study all through Christmas 
week. 

“IT can’t kick about the time I had this 
vacation,” Landsdale said. 

Landsdale wanted to write. Fat was 
getting a chance to write on his school 
paper. Would he ever really be able to 
write, to have work published with his 
name signed to it? Would he ever be 
good enough to write books that Roslyn 
Hayes would read? He didn’t dare ad- 
mit in public that he nursed this am- 
bition. Was this another of his impos- 
sible dreams ? 

“Oh, say, Natalie, I saw Ellen Rogers 
at the Drake last night. Remember, she 
was in your class. She was smoking. 
I think that no girl with self respect 
would do that. And she a Saint Paul’s 
girl. I was ashamed,” Roslyn said. 

“I don’t see anything wrong with a 
girl smoking. It isn’t a sin,” Danny 
said, hoping to talk with Roslyn by pro- 
voking her into a discussion. 

She ignored his words. 

“Oh, let’s dance. Why mope around,” 
Ralph Borax said, going to the electric 
victrola to put on a dance record. 

“Would you like to dance?” Danny 
asked Harriet. 

She was a fine dancer. The size of 
the parlor cramped his style, but he 
could whirl her around and publicly 
show that he knew how to dance. He 
led Harriet to the small hallway off 
the parlor and whirled and twirled her 
around until she was almost dizzy. 

“You're a good dancer.” 

“So are you,” she said with a shy 
smile. 

To feel this body so close to his, to 
have it in his arms, this beautiful and 
mysterious body of a girl of seventeen! 
He wanted to hug her, kiss her, pet 
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her. The words of the song, My Won- 
derful One, ran through his head. 

“You go to Saint Paul’s now?” 

“Yes, I do.” 

“Well me, I quituated from Saint 
Stanislaus,” he said, dancing her back 
into the parlor. 

She laughed. Out of the corner of 
his eye, he saw Roslyn dancing with Fat 
Landsdale. She wasn’t even looking at 
him. 

Narrowly missing a collision with 
Dick and Natalie, he led Harriet back 
into the hallway. 

“Yes, I like the way you dance,” he 
said. 

She giggled. 

“Did you make any New Year's reso- 
lutions ?”’ 

She giggled. 

“Don’t tell me that you think New 
Year's resolutions are a joke,” he said, 
his voice going flat. ‘‘Me, now, I make 
them wholesale. The more I make, the 
more I have to break. That's arith- 
metic. I add to my fun in life.” 

“I want to keep mine.” 

“What was it?” 

“If I told you, you’d think I was silly.” 

“Nothing could be silly about a girl 
as pretty as you.” 

She giggled. 


“Tell me your New Year's resolu- 
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tion?” he coaxed, smiling broadly. 

“Well, I have been saying my pray- 
ers in bed at night because the floor 
is so cold. I thought I ought to kneel 
down, even if it’s cold, so I made a 
resolution to say my prayers on my 
knees before I get into bed at night. 
Now, you'll think that’s silly, won't 
you?” she told him blushing. 

“Not at all. That’s sweet.” 

“We'd better not dance so much in 
the hallway,” she quickly added, em- 
barrassed. 

“Why?” Danny asked, anxiously. 

“My sister might notice.’’ 

“What if she does?” 

“Oh, she’s my older sister, and she 
might notice.” 

Did Harriet have any idea about him- 
self and Roslyn? She must. 

“Is your sister your keeper?’ he 
asked. 

“Why no, but...” 

He spun her around dizzily. He low- 
ered his cheek to allow her hair to 
brush it. 

The hell with Roslyn! 

“Eats! Eats!’ Fat Landsdale called, 
and the record ended. 

They crowded out to the dining room 
where the table was spread with cakes 
and sandwiches. Danny sat next to 
Harriet. 


When Danny O'Neill Was Twenty-one 


ee AN, that priest certainly 

1) raised the cost of the Dev- 

il’s coal bill tonight, didn’t 

he?” Jim Gogarty said, walking along 

Sixty First Street with Danny after Sun- 

day night Lenten services at Saint 
Patrick’s. 

“Did you watch some of the people 


in Church? He had them quaking, and 
the sweat was coming out of their fore- 
heads. He had the sinners quaking.” 
“He didn’t make me too happy.” 
“I'd hate to have to go to him for 
confession.” 
He'd quaked himself. He’d gone to 
confession last night, and received Holy 
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Communion this morning, offering it 
for Papa and as a request to God that 
he be a success at his new job. Father 
Donneggan had been easy. Father, I 
broke the Sixth Commandment with 
another. A girl? Yes, father. For pen- 
nance, ten Our Fathers and ten Hail 
Marys. How he had feared kneeling in 
the dark confessional box and admit- 
ting this sin! How light, how relieved, 
he’d felt when he’d got it off his chest! 
His soul was in the state of grace, a 
good augur when he was starting work 
on his new job tomorrow. 

“Dan, do you know who that priest 
is?” 

“He’s a Jesuit. I guess Father Gil- 
hooley felt that there were too many 
goats in the flock, and that he ought 
to do something about it.” 

He’d made no Lenten resolutions this 
year. Well, he’d gone to Communion. 
He'd seen Father Donneggan in back 
of the church after Mass this morning 
and handed him five dollars for masses 
for Papa. Don’t bother, Dan, I'll say 
the masses. You need your money. He'd 
insisted on making the offering. Father 
Donneggan was a swell fellow. 

Nasty out. The mean end to a de- 
pressing March Sunday. He hadn’t been 
glum today because of the weather. To- 
night was the eve for him. He had come 
to a crossroads, and he’d found the 
right one to take. 

It was hard to believe that it was 
now really going to be possible for him 
to be a student at the University of Chi- 
cago. He could work afternoon shifts 
when he started to school. 

“Well, Dan, I hope you get a real 
break in your new job.” 

“I ought to. Hell, Jim, if other guys 
can make the grade as filling station 
attendants, why can’t 1?” 

“Them are words of wisdom,” Jim 
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said, semi-humorously. 

“It’s great, Dan, that you're going to 
be able to go to the University now.” 

“Yes, I want to go.” 

They turned onto South Park Avenue. 

Would something happen to prevent 
his going to the U? Would he not have 
the character and will power to carry 
through with this intention? He wished 
that it were already next fall and that 
he had actually started back to school. 
To wish that meant to wish that five 
unlived months of his life had gone by, 
wishing himself nearer the last day. 
Tonight the priest had warned—Trem- 
ble in your boots as that terrible hour 
of your own death approaches! He had 
to live a clean life. He had to drive all 
thoughts of Anna Hamilton out of his 
mind. Freud? You couldn’t dodge the 
fundamental problems of conscience. 
Protestants were lucky. The Jesuit to- 
night had said that the non-Catholic 
who escaped the fires and tortures of 
Hell would be rare—almost as rare as 
a fish in the Dead Sea. There were no 
fish in the Dead Sea. The Catholic 
Church was like the newest, most safe, 
the fastest modern ocean liner. The 
Protestant churches were like leaky row 
boats. Who, but the veriest fool would 
decide to take a leaky row boat to 
Europe instead of an ocean steamer? 
He'd heard this analogy before. Protes- 
tants weren’t lucky. But why did God 
select some souls to be infused in the 
bodies of Catholics and others into the 
bodies of Protestants, Jews, Moham- 
medans, cannibals? This couldn’t be an 
accident, could it? He had many ques- 
tions to answer. Well, now, he must 
study, prepare himself for school, learn 
the answers to all the questions that 
troubled or perplexed him. 

“We'll be able to walk to school 
every morning, Dan.” 
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“Uh huh.” 

Just think. He could actually plan 
about going to the University. 

“Won't it be swell, Dan, some day 
to have our law partnership?” 

“Uh huh. But won't we have to have 
just more than the two of us in the 
firm ?”” 

“Yes, we'll need to have a Jew in 
the firm. Gogarty, O'Neill and—what 
—Levinsky—Ginsburg—Cohen? Some 
name like that. Or would it be better 
to call it—Cohen, O'Neill and Gogarty, 
lawyers ?” 

“It'll sound good, no matter which 
order the names are in.” 

He’d been walking home the way 
that was forever associated in his mind 
with Roslyn Hayes. Soon, he was defi- 
nitely going to telephone Harriet Hayes 
for a date. He’d risk the chance of a 
humiliation. She mightn’t give him a 
date. He had to take risks. 

“Dan, we ought to lay our plans 
carefully for our careers, for our law 
firm.” 

He and Jim saw eye to eye. They 
could talk frankly about their common 
dreams. He'd been acquainted with Jim 
for years, but had really gotten to know 
him only in the last few months. Jim 
had gone to Carter School. He’d worked 
and saved for a whole year after gradu- 
ating from Park High in order to go 
to the University. He and Jim were 
alike. They were starting out to achieve 
something in the same way. 

“Dan, if we're going to develop a 
successful law business, we'll have to 
go into politics.” 

“I want to.” 


“You don’t just go into politics, you 
know. You have to build and plan a 
political career, carefully,” Jim ex- 
plained. “It ought to be done day by 
day. We ought to start now. You and 
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I, Dan, have a golden opportunity. We 
were born and raised on the South Side 
of Chicago in Irish neighborhoods, and 
we are getting to know more and more 
people in this neighborhood. If we play 
our cards right, all these people will be 
our capital—our constituency.’ 

Hopes of the future made him so im- 
patient with the present. He wanted to 
reach forward through the years to 
the day when these plans of himself 
and Jim would be the real and simple 
facts of both of their lives. He must 
prepare himself. 

“It'll be great, won't it, when we've 
passed the bar and are really able to 
hang our shingles out,” Danny said en- 
thusiastically. 

“If we want to do it, we've got to 
plan now. We'll meet stiff competition. 
Now, I mentioned the Irish in this 
neighborhood, Dan. We know a lot of 
the boys in the neighborhood. As I said, 
they’re part of our capital. We spread 
out from them, using them as a base, 
and from it we can start now to build 
up a following. Then, when we get 
along farther, we will have something 
to go on,—votes.”’ 

He agreed with Jim. But could he 
ever succeed? Jim had more personality 
than he had. Jim wasn’t thought of as 
a goof. If he’d never been too popular 
in small groups, how could he hope to 
become popular in large ones? How 
could Danny O'Neill ever learn to sway 
people? Think of Al Smith! He 
couldn’t ever be an Al Smith. 

They walked on, suddenly silent, 
each absorbed in his dreams of the fu- 
ture. It seemed as if the very silence 
between them conveyed a deep under- 
standing. Danny felt that he was close, 
very close to Jim, closer to Jim than he 
had ever been to the boys in his frat. 
The frat? It was petering out. In a 
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year, he might be in a real frat at the 
University of Chicago. 

Danny glanced across the street at 
the blackness shrouding Washington 
Park. Beyond the park stood the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, now dark and quiet, 
its very stones the symbol of what he 
wanted. Tomorrow morning the Uni- 
versity would come to life, and its life 
was what he longed for. Jim would go 
to classes. Jim would be part of that 
life, learning, getting ahead. And he 
would report to the gas station on 
Michigan Boulevard. Well, Jim had 
had to work for a year before he had 
been able to go to school. He, Danny 
O'Neill, was now definitely going there 
to be a student at the University. 

“What do you have to do now, Dan?” 

“I was going to read and go to bed 
early.” 

“How about going over to the pool 
room and shooting a game of pool? 


“Ah, Fill 


wake!... 
A Flies buzzed about the cake 
and ham sandwiches lying on a 
newspaper on the flat topped desk 
in the center of the gasoline service 
station floor. Danny O'Neill filled one 
side of his face with a bite from a sand- 
wich, and then he drank luke-warm cof- 
fee from a pint-size milk bottle. He 
glued his eyes on the little blue book. 
Automobiles hummed by continuous- 
ly on Michigan Avenue, their tires 
scrunching on the paving. Twilight was 
slowly coming on. 
Awake, my little ones, and fill the Cup 
Before Life’s Liquor in its Cup be 
Dry. 
Next week, on his date with Beatrice, 
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We can hang around, listen to the boys 
talk about how drunk they were last 
night, laugh and kid with them, and 
it all helps. After all, Studs Lonigan 
and the boys are future votes, and we 
might as well begin working on them 
now as later.” 

“I'd like to, but I think I'd better get 
a good night’s sleep. I have to report 
to work at seven tomorrow.” 

“Well, then, I'll do the prospecting 
tonight for the firm of O'Neill, Gogarty 
and an unnamed sky. Health is impor- 
tant, too.” 

“So long, Jim.” 

“So long, Dan. Good luck on your 
new job.” 

Climbing the steps to the second 
floor, Danny was disturbed by Jim’s 
proposal about playing up to the boys 
in the pool room. He put it out of his 
mind. They had to plan, take advan- 
tage of every opportunity, didn’t they? 


the Cup” 


he’d pass off a good wisecrack about 
how he wouldn’t let the drug store gin 
in his Cup of Life run dry. But it was 
cheap to read a great and beautiful 
poem merely in order to get remarks 
to be used for a line. And his feeling 
for Beatrice was such that he didn’t 
want to impress her by springing a line 
of gab. He had walked home alone 
with her last night after the beach par- 
ty, and they had stopped again and 
again in Jackson Park for long kisses. 
He felt as if he could still taste her 
lips this very minute. He had picked 
her up and carried her under an arch 
of trees which deepened the blackness 
of night. 
Beatrice was going to be his girl. 
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The Bird of Time has but a little way 
To fly—and Lo! the Bird is on the 
Wing. 

Her kisses of last night were already 
drowned in the sea of Time. They were 
past. And yet, he held the illusion that 
last night could never be fully past, 
gone. Part of it seemed lodged forever 
in his mind. 

The Bird of Time... 

Yes, it was only an illusion that he 
had arrested this Bird in flight last night. 
But then, this summer, there would be 
many more such nights, many more 
kisses from her lips. Her fate was going 
to be linked with his for life. She’d love 
him. She would be proud of him—a 
student at the University of Chicago. 
Standing in line this morning to ma- 
triculate, he had imagined her to be in- 
visibly present beside him, sharing his 
seething, excited thoughts. 

But no, not even love could stay the 
swiftness of time. Time would one day 
rob Beatrice of her beauty, her wonder- 
ful girlhood. Look at how swiftly this 
afternoon had passed. The days were 
brief, fleeting. But before they were 
robbed of their youth, they would drink 
of the Cup of Life. 

... Lo! the Bird is on the Wing. 

A customer. Dreamy-eyed, he went 
outside and pumped five gallons of 
high test gasoline into a battered Chev- 
rolet. 

Soon, it would be dark. He’d had 
another rush of business around six 
o'clock, and he was only now finishing 
his supper. He went back to the desk. 
He finished his sandwiches, and drank 
the cold coffee. He held the little blue 
book before him. Tomorrow, he’d look 
up that remarkable quotation from the 
Venerable Bede in one of his history 
books. How did it go? The life of man 
is so short if it is seen against the dark- 
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ness of all time. When the king sits in 
his banquet hall, feasting with his min- 
isters and warriors, enjoying the warm 
fire while the elements rage outside, 
imagine a little sparrow that flies in one 
door of the banquet hall, flutters, and 
passes out the other door. That is the 
life of man, a short evening of warmth 
before the terrible winter morning of 
eternity. The sparrow comes and goes, 
and so does man. 

Who was right? Omar? Venerable 
Bede and the Church? 

The Church was right. 

Another customer. Irritated, he hur- 
riedly serviced a motorist in a newly 
washed Oldsmobile. 

He stood on the driveway, watching 
the sun sink just above the buildings 
on Wabash Avenue, one block away. 
Another day gone! The end of one of 
the most important days of his life. 

He’d woke up this morning with 
memories of Beatrice and last night 
burning in his mind brighter than any 
sun could. And he’d registered at the 
University of Chicago. How indifferent 
most of the people in line had seemed, 
as if it were a commonplace event to 
register at the University. Today, his 
great dreams were realities. 

Yes, the sun would soon fall behind 
the buildi:gs on Wabash Avenue. Time. 
You must remember its awful meaning, 
even in the brightest moments of your 
youth. Time and Death, there were the 
enemies of man. There seemed to be 
a meaning hidden in the sinking sun. 
That meaning was what? Death. And 
Death was a function of Time. 

He went back inside the station to 
read. 

Could poetry be more seductive, more 
persuasive than this was? But there was 
more to life than a loaf of bread, a 
jug of wine, and a Beautiful Thou in 
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the Wilderness. Beatrice was his Thou. 
Last night, in the moonlight, her lips 
had given him a sense of Paradise. 

He could be proud of himself. She 
was a decent girl. He had respected her. 
He hadn't tried to go too far. This was 
not Omar’s advice. Against his will, in 
spite of his pride of virtue, he regretted 
not having tried to go farther with her. 

Tomorrow—W hy, Tomorrow I may 

be 

Myself with Yesterday's Sev’n Thou- 

sand Years. 

Omar was now with Yesterday's Sev’n 
Thousand Years. So was Papa. Now, 
they, all dead men were answering for 
their actions. 

He hastened outside to service a Ford. 

“Five gallons.” 

He casually inserted the hose nozzle 
in the tank. He pumped. 

He must resist this poem. It was a 
sweet-tasting poison that would destroy 
his faith. He pumped five gallons and 
absent-mindedly drained the hose. He 
started back to the station. 

“Hey, don’t you want to get paid?” 
the driver called. 

“Oh, yes, thank you. I’ve been so 
busy. I’m just finishing my supper. I 
was hurrying to get it over with before 
I get another drove of cars in on me.” 

“No profit in giving something away. 
Here’s your money.” 

“Thank you, Sir.” 

He couldn’t let himself dream on the 
job. Suppose that fellow had been a 
spotter. He wasn’t. A spotter would 
have driven out without paying and 
turned him in. 

He must resist this poem. 

He read on. Outside, an automobile 
backfired, barking like a machine gun. 

Fools! your Reward is neither Here 

nor There. 

Pagan philosophy. Some men ac- 
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cepted it. How barren, how terrible 
the world must seem if one would be 
rewarded neither Here nor There. 

He'd have to turn the station lights 
on soon. He wanted to read more while 
he had a chance. 

The Flower that once has blown for 

ever dies 

He repeated the line over and over 
again. Beatrice was a flower. His flower. 
Yesterday's Seven Thousand Years were 
strewn with dead flowers, limp, with- 
ered poppies, roses. 

It wasn’t true. Men weren't flung 
into this universe not knowing why, nor 
whence they came, No, we weren't 
flung out of it as wind along the waste. 
Our lives were not like water, willy 
nilly flowing. 

In quatrain after quatrain, the poem 
expressed this same idea. It was false. 
But the words sang in his mind. They 
seemed to take on separate existence 
for him. He liked the words for them- 
selves. 

Willy-nilly blowing... . 

What greater talent could one have 
than to be able to use words beautiful- 
ly? But beauty could never be justified 
when it preached false doctrine. And 
Omar was a false prophet. 

’Tis all a Chequer-Board of Nights 
and Days 

Where Destiny with Men for Pieces 

Plays: 
Hither and thither moves, and 
mates, and slays 

And one by one back in the Closet 

lays. 

Men were pawns. Even if he didn’t 
believe in God, he couldn’t accept such 
a philosophy. He couldn’t think of him- 
self as a pawn. Wasn’t that why he had 
registered at the U—in order to work 
and strive so that he wouldn’t be a 
pawn? The idea revolted him. Assume 
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it true. Would it be less revolting? No 
—it would be still more revolting. 

Despair crawled through his con- 
sciousness like a snake. He read the 
final stanza, and put the book in his 
pocket. Turn down an empty glass. 
He'd do that when his time came. 

He pulled on switches in the closet, 
lighting up the station. 

Yes, he’d turn down an empty glass. 
But it would be a different kind of a 
glass than Omar's. A burning eagerness 
seized him. Today, of all days, he 
didn’t feel futile. Nor was he a pawn. 
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He remembered Pater, whom he read 
for his English course at Saint Vin- 
cent’s. To give the highest quality of 
your moments. That was an ideal. It 
was his aim. He would give the highest 
quality of each moment to Beatrice, to 
study, to work. 

He dashed out to meet a customer. 
He pumped five gallons. He watched 
the car pass out. He stood on the 
pump island, thoughtful. He felt a 
slight wind in his hair. It reminded him 
of Beatrice’s fingers last night. They 
had been softer than the wind. 


A Big Date 


E pressed her warm _ body 
H against his own. Coming out 

of a series of spins and fast 
whirls, he took long, slow steps. He 
laid his cheek against hers. 

‘Keen music.” 

“Yes,” Beatrice Carberry muttered 
non-commitally. 

She looked lovely in her fluffy or- 
gandie dress. Her black hair glistened. 
He smelled the perfume she had put 
on. Her limbs followed each step of 
his. She clung to him. 

“I’m glad the dance floor isn’t too 
crowded.” 

“Yes, there’s room to move around 
in. You don’t get crushed and mauled. 
You don’t get stepped on,” she an- 
swered. 

Marty Mulligan and Lillian veered 
toward them. Danny removed his hand 
from her back, and warded off a col- 
lision. He was proud of this trick which 
he’d learned at Louisa Nolan’s dance 
hall. He clasped her body rigidly 


against him. 


“There’s all the difference in the 
world, dancing inside and dancing un- 
der the moon, isn’t there, Bea?” 

“T like to dance. It isn’t so hot danc- 
ing outside some place.” 

“With this moon and sky, you can 
imagine that you’re anywhere, in the 
East, in the most romantic gardens in 
the world.” 

“But after all, we're still in Chi- 
cago,” she said. 

Her answer made him feel foolish. 

“T was only talking. What I said clas- 
sifies as Line Number 1A, Form X- 
4695Z,” he said with affected flippancy. 

She didn’t think this crack was funny. 

“Furthermore, what if we are only 
in Chicago. Wherever you are—that is 
sufficient.” 

“What form number is that?” 

“IT mean it, Beatrice.” 

Taking side steps, he shimmied with 
her along the edge of the dance floor. 

“It’s keen dancing with you, Bea.” 

Fearing that his shimmying might 
be too noticeable on the half-filled 
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dance floor, he reluctantly drew his 
body a few inches away from hers. They 
glided around and around. 

“I presume, however, that nobody 
ever told you before that it’s keen to 
dance with you.” 

The dance floor was surrounded by 
tables. Japanese lanterns hung over 
them. The murmur of the nearby lake 
was low, a dimmed song which per- 
sisted like an overtone to the dance 
music. 

“Don’t dance so fast—I’m losing my 
breath.” 

He slowed down. 

The music stopped. 

“Yes, this is a keen place,” he said, 
politely applauding the orchestra. ‘But 
then any place is keen which a certain 
Miss Carberry graces.” 

“You've just told me that a minute 
ago.” 

“I thought you'd forgotten the Form 
Number, that’s all.” 

She had punctured him. He wasn’t 
sure of her. If she only knew the con- 
trast between his dull and affected 
words, and the deep feelings and yearn- 
ings that lay behind these words! If he 
could only tell her tonight, convince 
her. The weather was so soft. The 
moon was lucent. The stars were thick. 
All these seemed to be a part of her. 
She was a star, the moon, the song of 
the lake, the mist of the night. His 
long arms hung awkwardly at his side. 
He didn’t know what to say to her. 

The orchestra played Frivolous Sal. 

They slid over the floor. He hoped 
that his dancing was being observed 
and admired. He and Beatrice were 
dancing as gracefully as any couple on 
the floor. 

With a heart that was mellow, an 
all-round good fellow... 

“I like the way you sing, Bea.” 


* * * 


“What did you do today?” Danny 
asked. 

“Oh, nothing much.” 

Love meant talking about all of the 
little things you did—sharing every- 
thing. When you were in love, you 
imagined that all your thoughts and 
actions were reflected in a mirror which 
she alone could see. 

“TI tried to teach Dugan how to play 
golf today. He’s hopeless,” Mike Flood 
said from the other side of the table. 

“It’s a sissy game,” Ike Dugan yelled 
down from the foot of the table. 

“Sour grapes,” Mike Flood razzed 
back. 

Some of the girls smiled with pro- 
priety. 

“I was studying history in the library 
today. It’s tough competition with the 
thought of a girl named Beatrice,” 
Danny said in a low voice. 

She was listening to the raillery be- 
tween Mike Flood and Ike Dugan. 

“Hey, O'Neill, can’t you stop cooing 
and be sociable,’ Marty Mulligan 
ribbed him. 

“I was discussing history.” 

His eyes turned to Beatrice, speaking 
all that he could not utter, pleading for 
understanding. 

He bit nervously into a chicken sand- 
wich. He gulped ginger ale. 

“I was at Fraternity Row last night,’ 
bragged raven-haired Mary Catherine 
Boyle. 

“Ike must be holding,” Mike Doyle 
remarked. 

“Mary Catherine and me are just 
friends,” Ike said. 

Danny O'Neill might become an All- 
American end at the U of C. Again he 
turned his eyes to Beatrice. 

“Do you know what I want to do? 
I want to find out if there’s anything 
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to Kipling’s poems. I want to go to the 
East and become a_ beachcomber,” 
Dopey Carberry cut in. 

Danny summoned up a vision of 
Mandalay. He saw in his mind a white 
pagoda resembling a classic Greek tem- 
ple, its marble shining in sunlight. He 
embraced Beatrice on the shady steps 
of the temple. She was beautifully 
bronzed. Arm-in-arm, they stared out, 
watching the elephants piling teak. He 
kissed her again. He stood looking at 
the sludgy creek. He was a famous 
man, taking her around the world on 
a honeymoon. 

‘How will you ever get to the East?” 
Al Herbert asked. 

“I might clean up on the races. I’ve 
just worked out a new system,” Dopey 
said. 

Al jeered at him. 

“Well, I'm glad that Marty doesn’t 
play the races,” Lillian said smugly. 

“I went to the races at Washington 
Park once. It was so thrilling. I couldn’t 
understand anything about the betting, 
but I won six dollars,” Mary Catherine 
Boyle said. 

“Neither does Dopey understand 
anything about it, but he never wins 
six bucks,”’ Al Herber added. 

“Herbert, you don’t faze me,” Dopey 
replied. 

“Carberry can lose money according 
to eight different systems,” Danny said. 

“Dopey, your talk is kid stuff. It'll 
never get you anywhere,” Marty Mulli- 
gan said. 

“I don’t want to get anywhere. 
What's the use?” 

“I can’t understand why Carberry 
wants to go to the East and live with 
the niggers,” Mike Doyle reflected 
aloud. 

“They aren’t niggers. They're Mon- 
golians. And the Hindus are Caucas- 
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sians,”’ Danny corrected him. 

“What difference does it make? They 
aren't white,’ Mike Doyle answered. 

“I wouldn’t want my brother or any 
good friend of mine to talk that way,” | 
Lillian said, looking at Marty posses- 
sively. “I don’t know why a young man 
always wants to be off somewhere all 
of the time, instead of settling down 
and sticking at something, so that he'll 
get ahead and make something out of 
himself.” 

“I’m going to clean on the ponies, 
and then, you'll hear from me some- 
where east of Suez,” Dopey said. 

“You're going to sit yourself right 
down in front of the old Moulmein 
pagoda and smoke a cigar, aren’t you?” 
Al Herbert asked. 

“Tll get ’em off, doing just that.” 

“Well, take me along,” Al Herbert 
said. 

“It’s a go, Al. You and I will be 
sitting on the beach out there, just sit- 
ting and watching the time go by while 
poor black Fuzzy Wuzzies work for us. 
If we get hungry, we'll pick something 
off a tree, and we'll sit in the shade and 
eat it. We'll get ‘em off just thinking 
of Mulligan and O'Neill pumping gas 
on a hot day.” 

“Such talk!” Lillian exclaimed, 

“Tl be a salesman, a big shot in 
Nation Oil by the time you get there, 
if you ever do. Brother, I'll be riding 
around in a company car with a fat 
cigar in my own mouth. I won't envy 
you none,” Marty said, laughing. 

“Mike, I hope I never hear you talk 
that way,” blonde Katherine Slavin 
said to Mike Flood. 

“Don’t worry, Kitty, there’s nobody 
ever going to find any holes in my 
head,” he assured her. 

She patted his cheek in affectionate 
response. Danny wished that Beatrice 
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would show as much demonstrativeness 
toward him in public. 

“What else will you do?” Beatrice 
asked her brother, her face lighting up 
with interest. 

“lll chin myself on every curbstone 
in Calcutta.” 

“What'll you do when you get old? 
What'll happen to you? Where’ll you 
be then?” Marty asked. 

“The Burma girls will keep me feel- 
ing like sweet sixteen.” 

“The Burma girls don’t get a chance 
at two Chicago hot shots like us every 
day in the week, do they, Carberry?” 
Al Herbert kidded. 

“I'd like to travel. I will someday. 
Maybe next winter, I'll be sittin’ pretty 
enough to take a trip to Palm Beach. 
But not the way Dopey wants to go, 
on the cuff. You don’t meet anybody 
worth meeting that way,” Marty said, 
lighting a cigarette. 

“Chicago’s plenty good enough for 
me,” Mike Doyle cut in. “I used to have 
a job on a railroad, and I went to 
Washington and Baltimore every week. 
That was enough traveling for me for 
a long time. There was nothing in Bal- 
timore or Washington that I can’t get 
just as good right here in Chi.” 

“Will you send us postcards from 
the old Moulmein pagoda?” Beatrice 
asked. 

“He'll write—‘Having a wonderful 
liquid time. Wish you were floating 
with me’,” Danny said. 

“Al, we'll get bat men and servants 
for nix. Everytime I want to lift my 
arm, I'll call my bat man, and I'll tell 
him, ‘Gunga Din, lift my arm for me.’ 
I'll be so occupied doing nothing that 
I won't have time to write post cards. 
I'll have my batman write them in 
Hindustan.” 

“You know, I don’t know where the 


time goes to. Why, it just flies,” Mary 
Catherine Boyle said to Katherine 
Slavin. “I seem to have all day on my 
hands, and I’m always so busy I don’t 
get a chance to do anything. There’s so 
many things a girl has to do to take 
care of herself. You have to fix your 
hair, and tend to your manicure, and 
take a tub every day. And then, there’s 
your clothes and shopping and, my 
goodness, what isn’t there to do? A 
thousand and one things. I never get 
a minute to myself to sit down and 
just think.” 

“Neither do I, Mary Catherine,” 
Katherine Slavin replied. 

“The trials and tribulations of a 
home girl,” Danny commented. 

“That’s not clever, Mr. O'Neill,” 
Mary Catherine said coldly. 

“O'Neill, was that the remark of a 
gentleman?” Ike asked. 

He felt critical eyes on him, silently 
condemning him as gauche. But it had 
been a good crack. And Mary Catherine 
Boyle deserved it. She was a snob. If 
he had Beatrice, what did he care what 
he said to a snob, even though she was 
a beauty? 

“Loafing is a great art,” Dopey said. 

“Maybe loafing is an instinct, Do- 
pey,” Danny said. 

“Has anybody seen the new Patsy 
Gildbride picture?” Katherine Slavin 
asked. 

“Oh, I just adore him,” Beatrice said. 

‘“He’s so handsome, he petrifies me,” 
Mary Catherine Boyle said. 

“Let's go see it,” Danny whispered 
to Beatrice. 

“T saw it.” 

The orchestra tuned in. It played My 
Wonderful One. 

Danny led Beatrice onto the dance 
floor. 

“Someday, I might be sending you 
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a postcard from somewhere east of Suez. 
That would be the life,”’ he told her. 

She didn’t answer. He glanced down 
at her. Her face was expressionless. 

Was she slipping through his fingers ? 

“The East couldn’t be any nicer than 
this,” he said, pressing her to him. 

“Maybe it could.” 

She danced this way with him. She 
let him kiss her. But still, she showed 
no real interest in him. She hardly ever 
responded to what he said. She hadn't 
even bothered to ask him how he was 
getting on at school. Wasn’t this proof 
that she didn’t care about him? Why 
didn’t he read the handwriting on the 
wall ? 

“If anything could be nicer than this, 
I'd like to know what it is,”’ he said. 

The dance ended. They drifted back 
to the table. He glanced off at a Japan- 
ese lantern. It called his emotions to 
hopes of love, adventure. He had hoped 
for love tonight, planned, dreamed of 
it all week. How many imaginary dia- 
logues hadn’t he had with her? Now, 
the evening was drawing to its end. It 
had turned out to be so flat—stale. 

He had to take things in his own 
hands. He'd have to drop her before 
she gave him the gate, jilted, humiliated 
him. He had to drop her now, jump 
the gun on her. He knew that he had 
to do this. He knew that he never could 
do it. 

“Al, let’s shove off right now,” 
Dopey said. 

“I’m game.” 

“You can’t do that,” Beatrice anx- 
iously told her brother. 
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“Don’t worry, he won't,” Marty said 
to her. 

“So you think! Don’t be surprised 
someday if you hear from me from 
Mandalay,” Dopey said. 

“T'll settle for Shanghai,” Al Herbert 
said. 

By the old Moulmein pagoda, look- 
ing eastward to the sea, Danny began 
reciting: he had associated this poem 
in his mind with Beatrice. 

“Hey, O’Neill, this isn’t an amateur 
night,” Al Herbert said. 

Danny felt squelched. Yes, she was 
slipping through his fingers. He got 
frantic. Needing to speak, he talked, 
his words and pronunciation becoming 
sloppy and careless: 

“Say, I had a lug in to see me at my 
Station yesterday. Some guy who was 
off his nut who was sellin’ pencils. He 
kept tellin’ me that he had stock in the 
company and he did this just to get a 
chance to meet people. I thought I'd 
never get rid of him. He was a lug, 
all right.” 

No one commented on his story. 

. ¢ 6 

Danny sat crowded in the back seat 
of Mike Doyle’s Ford with Beatrice on 
his lap. Dopey was beside them. Be- 
cause her brother was so close, he didn’t 
try to neck. No one said anything. Why 
hadn’t Dopey gone home in another 
car? Brooding out of the window, he 
saw deserted streets. All the romance 
of the summer evening seemed to have 
gone up like steam. He slunk in his 
seat. He squeezed her hand. She didn’t 
press back. 
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The Winter in Harry’s 


FRANK BROOKHOUSER 


apartment and I have been won- 
dering about them. I have had 
many years to wonder about them and 
I never did before. There were always 
so many other things I had to be do- 
ing. I had to keep thinking about my- 
self. Getting a job, losing a job. Getting 
another job. Thinking of Hitler and 
Mussolini and Stalin and NRA and 
AAA, keeping informed on things in 
the world, city, and country so when 
I did get a job. . . . Worrying about 
meals. Beating the landlady in argu- 
ments. Figuring out money problems. 
Understand, it wasn’t that I didn’t have 
the time. I had plenty of that, most of 
the time. It was more that I was far 
away from them in the city and I had 
big problems of my own. And I didn’t 
have the view. That view is important. 
The reoms I lived in before didn’t have 
the view. You looked out the window 
and all you saw were bricks encasing 
other rooms. But I’ve come along in 
nine years and now I have a nice apart- 
ment and a grand wife and I’m very 
happy, and sitting here in my apart- 
ment, sitting at my classy desk in the 
bedroom—duly christened the Boudoir 
Workshop—I can look down on the 
city. I can see a lot of the city from 
my window. I have the view now. 
And there’s a railroad bridge a dozen 
or so blocks away, like the one that 
crosses the muddy river back home. 
And down along the rows of stores on 
the nearest shopping street, there’s a 
barber shop that looks just like Harry's. 
And down on the streets, I can see the 
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boys and girls who go to the big city 
high school on the top of the hill walk- 
ing along with their books, laughing 
so gayly. The girls in their sweaters 
and blouses. No girls are cuter than 
girls when they are in high school. They 
are brimming with so much life and 
laughter. Their cheeks are red and their 
eyes are bright and their bodies are 
growing warm and full for love. And 
the boys with them are so cocky and 
confident and so casually unconcerned 
about the world around them, the 
world that must soon concern them, 
walking down the street with these 
girls. 

Seeing them that way, I have been 
wondering about the fellows that win- 
ter in Harry's, about Pete Kusko and 
Jack Daniels and Lefty Winters and 
the others. And about Harry, too. 
Harry, the barber. 

That was the first winter of the de- 
pression. It came suddenly, the depres- 
sion, and so did the winter. The fel- 
lows had graduated that June and they 
went swimming in the river and played 
baseball through the summer, like the 
graduates of the years during the Twen- 
ties, and when fall came they went to 
the factory to get their jobs, like the 
graduates of the years during the Twen- 
ties. Only this fall there weren’t any 
jobs. This winter there wasn’t any work 
for getting money and settling down 
and raising a family. The smoke was 
only half as thick from the factory, so 
there were only to be half as many fam- 
ilies. And the fellows wandered over 
the streets, without work. The factory 
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was the working place in the town. The 
fellows couldn’t stay home. There was 
nothing to do at home. They couldn’t 
just sit at home. And so they began to 
gather on corners and shivered in the 
cold and talked about things so they 
wouldn’t think of the thing on their 
mind. They felt stronger talking to- 
gether, being together. But the corners 
were cold that winter. That’s why the 
fellows who went to Harry's had it the 
nicest. I got out of town but I stayed 
in Harry’s with the rest of them. 

It was funny about Harry. He wasn’t 
any brilliant fellow or a fellow who 
thought deeply or anything like that. 
He was just a barber and he talked as 
much as any of them, when he had 
customers. But I think Harry was the 
only one in the whole town who un- 
derstood that winter. 

We were standing on the corner by 
Harry's shop one day in December. It 
was hitting zero. There were snow flur- 
ries in the air and a raw wind was 
whipping through the valley in which 
the town lay, peacefully as in sleep. 
We were rubbing our hands to keep 
them warm and stamping our numbed 
feet on the curb. Harry stepped to his 
door and called to Pete and me. 

“Why don’t you fellows come in here 
when it gets cold like this?” Harry 
asked. “I don’t mind. I got some maga- 
zines here you can read and I got a 
big stove.” 

So we went into Harry's. And we 
kept going in there every day except 
Sunday. Once in a while even on Sun- 
day afternoons Harry would stroll 
down street and open up for a little 
while, and somehow we had the feel- 
ing that he was open and we always 
were there. Or possibly, it was just that 
we passed by to see if he was, much 
more possibly. 
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At Harty’s, we'd sit around the stove, 
chairs propped against the wall, and 
look at the magazines and talk together 
and we never felt so bad then, all be- 
ing warm and talking about things and 
laughing lots. It didn’t matter so much 
that we weren’t working and couldn't 
take our girls to the movies or even 
buy them a Coke and didn’t want to 
see them because of how we were. We 
talked about football and basketball 
and dance bands and we read the maga- 
zines from cover to cover. Harry kept 
getting more and more magazines for 
us, even though his business was bad. 
We never said anything about it, feel- 
ing guilty, nor did Harry. We just no- 
ticed more magazines on the table and 
read them. 

Pete was the only one who didn’t 
read much. Pete was the quiet one. He'd 
wanted to go to college so he could 
play football. That’s all he ever wanted, 
a chance to play in the “big time.’’ That 
and Gail, that for Gail possibly because 
he was young then. But Pete was a lit- 
tle fellow, only 160 pounds. And a full- 
back at that. It didn’t matter in high 
school. Pete had lots of heart, lots of 
fight. He could take it. He was a good 
player but he was too small. Thar fall 
he'd gone around to the colleges in the 
section for tryouts. Each time he’d come 
back with bruises and stiff arms and 
sore legs and less to say. Finally there 
weren't any more colleges to go to. And 
that winter Pete knew he was never go- 
ing to be a college player. 

Pete was in love with Gail. She was 
one of those high school girls I see 
looking down from my window. And 
she loved quiet and strange and not 
handsome Pete. She’d gone with him 
all through high school, sat with him 
at the dances because he couldn't dance, 
met him after football games when he 
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needed a woman’s tenderness, a wo- 
man’s worship. And walking down the 
street with him, her arm tight in his, 
it seemed like Pete was the only thing 
in the world that mattered to her. And 
Pete was proud, then, and confident. 
That was in high school, before the 
winter came. 

One day she came to Harry’s. She 
was a trim little girl, with a pert nose 
and curly brown hair, wisps of which 
were always falling on to her forehead 
and being brushed back by slightly 
nervous hands. She had a twinkling, 
mischievous smile. But she wasn’t smil- 
ing this day when she came to Harry's 
door. Her expression was strained, her 
eyes had circles under them. She came 
in and looked at us sitting around the 
stove, with a strange faraway look. She 
motioned for Pete to come and see her. 
Pete sat by the stove. 

“Go ahead, Pete,” I said. “Gee, a 
swell girl like that and...” 

“What the hell’s the use of seeing 
her and telling her I love her when I 
don’t have anything to offer her. Jeez, 
it just makes us both feel lousy.” 

“You ought to talk to her at least 
and tell her how you feel.” 

“It'd just make it worse.” 

She stood there by the door, all of 
us watching her embarrassed-like, not 
knowing what to say. She was the same 
way. When she saw Pete wasn’t going 
to come, her shoulders fell and she 
smiled weakly at us, a plea for under- 
standing. She began playing with a lit- 
tle scrap of paper she had in her hands. 

“Jim,” she said, motioning to me. 

I walked over to her. ‘Hello, Gail,” 
“How you doing?” 

“Jim,” she said, “what's the matter 
with Pete? Gee, can’t you do anything 
with him? I don’t care that he isn’t 
working. I still want to see him. I don’t 
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care he doesn’t have any money. Gee, 
Jim, I love him. He should know noth- 
ing matters except that. He should 
know that.” 

“I know, Gail. But Pete’s a funny 
guy. He does a lot of thinking to him- 
self. He has a lot of pride. He can’t 
see it that way. I think he’s nuts but 
that’s the way it is. I'll see what I can 
do, Gail.” 

“Please,” she said. “I'll surely ap- 
preciate it.” 

She turned halfway towards the door 
so she wouldn't be looking at us, as I 
went back and argued with Pete. 

It didn’t do any good. Pete just shook 
his head. I went back to Gail and she 
knew before I told her what it was 
and there were tears in her eyes and 
she handed me this scrap of folded 
paper in her hands quickly and ran out 
the door quickly, without looking back. 

I took the paper to Pete. It was wet 
from the perspiration of her hands. It 
was a note. Pete took it and his hands 
were sweating, too, and he read it and 
tears came to his eyes and he brushed 
them away awkwardly with the back of 
his hand and he looked around at us 
and he got up and left. 

On the way out, he turned to us and 
tried to smile. “It says ‘I love you, 
that’s all,” he said. “I’m going for a 
walk.” 

We all thought he was going to catch 
up to her. But the next morning he was 
back and he hadn’t. And he sat in Har- 
ry’s that winter and laughed all winter 
with us when he didn’t feel like laugh- 
ing at all. 

Lefty was the one who went out to 
Ohio to look over the steel towns there 
for us. He was a thin, wiry fellow who 
was never afraid to do anything. “I'll 
bum out and see how things are and 
then I'll let you know right away,” he 
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said. “You fellows can come out if 
there’s anything doing. We'll all get 
together again. And jeez, it ain’t so far 
from home. Why jeez, it would be 
great, all us fellows working out there. 
It would be the nuts.” And then he 
stopped talking, as though he had 
reached the ultimate in thrill in his pic- 
ture of contentment and was too over- 
come emotionally to say another word. 

Lefty left and we waited, hoping 
every morning the letter he was going 
to drop to Harry had arrived. Hoping 
he'd found things good out in Ohio. 
The letter was short. 

“Hello, fellows,” it said. “Well, I 
finally got out here okay but all I got 
is bad news. There isn’t a job anywhere 
in sight. There’s hundreds of fellows 
out here already, just like us, wanting 
a job. But it looks bad. I hate to tell 
you that but it’s right. I'll let you know 
soon if anything turns up. Keep the 
girls happy and your noses clean. Your 
pal always, Lefty.” 

Jack Daniels thought he had a good 
job one morning. Jack was like Pete. 
He only wanted one thing, too, and a 
girl. He wanted to play in a jazz band 
and get to New York some day. He was 
a swell saxaphonist. This morning he 
came in to Harry’s all excited. He was 
carrying his saxaphone case. 

“I think I got a job, fellows,” he 
said. ‘‘A guy in Craigstown’s lining up 
a band. I’m going over for a tryout. I 
think I got a good chance.” 

We were all happy. If one landed, 
there were chances for all of us. That’s 
what we banked on. Everyone who 
went out was something like a pioneer, 
Lefty and Bill and Joey and now Jack. 
They carried our futures with them. 
Now Jack had the futures locked up 
in his saxaphone case. We patted the 
saxaphone case so it would know we 
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were with it a hundred percent. 

Then Jack got out his saxaphone be. 
cause he was so happy and he started 
to play and there was a merry time. 
Even Harry joined in. He didn’t have 
any customers. We all gathered around 
the stove and sang while Jack played. 
Jack played great that morning, the best 
I ever heard him. Just One More 
Chance, riding that sax all over town. 
And St. Louis Blues and Melancholy 
Baby, sobbing like a baby on the sad 
notes. 

Harry, who was stoop-shouldered 
and had sunken cheeks and heavy 
rimmed glasses over deep set eyes, sang 
as loudly as any of us in his cracked 
voice. 

Harry was so happy, hearing us 
sing, that he grabbed me suddenly and 
we did a burlesque dance together, 
Harry letting on that he was a woman. 
Harry was a riot. He dropped his head 
on my shoulder and stuck out his rear 
and the more the fellows clapped, the 
funnier he was. Even Jack had to stop 
playing, he was laughing so hard. 

When he realized the music was 
over, Harry lifted his head quickly and 
let go of me and looked around at us 
sheepishly. 

“Well, good luck, Jack,” he said, and 
went back to his barber chair and 
moved around some bottles of hair ton- 
ic, although they didn’t need moving 
at all. 

We all wished Jack good luck. The 
band lasted a week and then he came 
back. 

That was the way it was all that 
winter. Us telling each other there'd 
be something soon. Hearing the factory 
was hiring and rushing down to get 
in line and trooping back to Harry’s. 
Harry was always smiling at the door 
and he stopped smiling as soon as he 
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saw our faces. ‘Just a rumor, Harry.” 
Getting wind of a place in a nearby 
town that was putting on men. Bum- 
ming there the next morning. Being 
back at Harry’s the next. “Just a rumor, 
Harry.” 

In February, Harry bought a radio 
so there would always be music for us. 
We played the radio from the time we 
got there until Harry closed and we 
knew all the programs by heart. 

Harry’s business started to get worse 
than ever. No kids in the town were 
getting their hair cut at barber shops 
anymore. A lot of the men were using 
bowls at home. It didn’t matter how 
your hair looked in the factory. 

It got so that Harry would give us 
haircuts just to keep busy. He gave us 
the works, too. 

“Might as well,” he said. ‘You fel- 
lows are good company. Besides, I like 
to keep busy.” 

We always said we'd pay him back 
double when we got jobs. 

“Ah, forget it, fellows,” Harry al- 
ways said. 

But we all knew Harry was going 
to have to close some day soon. We 
hated to think of it. We knew what 
the corners were like. And it was so 
warm in Harry’s and there was music 
and there were all of us together, and 
it made us feel better. We felt better 
talking and laughing with each other 
in Harry's. The winter went faster. We 
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didn’t want to lose Harry’s. It was 
some place to go, some place definite, 
every morning. It was almost just like 
we were biding our time there. Some- 
times, it was even like we were keeping 
an appointment. Or maybe it seemed 
like waiting in the Ritz until the call 
came for us. That's how nice Harry 
made it for us that winter. 

And now sitting here in my apart- 
ment, with a good steady job and a 
wife, looking down at the barber shop 
like Harry’s and seeing the high school 
kids go laughing along the street, I’ve 
been wondering what happened to Pete 
and Lefty and Jack and the others. And 
little Gail, who gave me a note and 
thought that love was everything that 
mattered. 

I’m wondering what happened to 
them when Harry's barber shop folded. 

And I’m hoping that wherever Harry 
went, he took the radio so he could 
have music. I owe you $1.35, Harry. 
A haircut once and the works once. Re- 
member, before I came to the city, 
Harry. You gave me the works. 

“You gotta look good,” you said. 

And all of the fellows were watching 
and smiling and wishing me luck, like 
they did all the other times when any 
of the fellows went out for a job, be- 
cause I was carrying their futures in a 
suitcase and that nifty smelling hair 
tonic you put on my hair. 

I owe you $1.35, Harry. 
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O Martha McCrobbie Sunday 
morning meant Sunday even- 
ing. 

The other six mornings meant wak- 
ing reluctantly at seven-thirty in her 
two-room apartment, putting on her 
working clothes, breakfasting on the 
routine fare set deftly before her by 
the Filipino waiter in the restaurant 
downstairs, lingering with the paper 
over the second cup of coffee, and walk- 
ing three crosstown blocks to the office 
where for eight years she had assisted 
the art editor in rejecting ninety-nine 
per cent of the drawings submitted to 
The Woman Of Fashion. One day set 
beside another looked in retrospect like 
a row of peas, but Sunday was a pearl 
among them. 

Then she slept till noon. Then she 
read for a hour or two until the bed 
became abhorrent, and she was able to 
get up singing and thinking that a lone- 
ly life was not so bad after all for a 
woman of thirty who, for one thing, 
had abolished family ties by refusing 
simply and firmly either to correspond 
with or revisit anyone in her native IIli- 
nois town, and who, for another, had 
never gotten in deep enough with any 
man to bring on the sorrows of love 
that make the world tasteless. She was 
on her own; she had money and to 
spare; thus she was free. To be sure, 
she was an office drudge and almost 
always too tired at night to go out, but 
all freedom has to be earned. The free- 
dom of her Sundays at the price of her 
weekday slavery was not too dearly 
bought. On Sunday evening she went 


to André’s and ate the meal that André 
himself prepared for her following her 
instructions by telephone in the morn- 
ing. 

Martha was a lover of food. 

She loved cream, pure strong gravies, 
fruits glistening with the delicate dew 
of refrigeration, ripened beef, vege- 
tables cooked with thyme and grated 
lemon rind or nutmeg, baked Alaskas 
and exotic cheese. She loved the soft 
smooth contact of cream in her mouth, 
the way a gravy’s meat essence took 
hold upon her throat so that her grate- 
ful stomach almost seemed to grasp it 
like a second mouth, the rain-fresh chill 
that her lips felt as she bit into a purple 
plum, the delicate pretense of resistance 
offered to her teeth by a piece of tender 
meat, the embellishment of seasoning in 
vegetables that transmuted blended 
flavors into visual pictures of familiar 
plants cross-bred into strange combina- 
tions, the perplexing effect on the 
tongue of an oven-hot meringue min- 
gled with ice-cream, and the tingle of 
the flavor of old cheese with its accom- 
paniment of the odor of decay, the only 
rotten food quite safe to eat, making 
her imagine herself a primitive savage 
gnawing on a treasured spoilt bone. 

On Friday or Saturday she would 
begin to plan her meal and before her 
Sunday morning bath she would have 
André listening to her saying perhaps, 
“—and matelote mariniére, carpe et an- 
guille.”” When it came to the words of 
French cooking her pronunciation was 
perfect; in this respect, enthusiasm 
made a French woman of her. 
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Over her writing table a little card 
was tacked bearing this quotation from 
one of George Moore’s books: “How 
devilish pleasant it is to be free!—to 
say ‘Where shall I dine?’ and to be 
able to answer ‘Anywhere!’.” 

That happiness she had achieved and 
she had never been plagued by thoughts 
of a greater. 

Now it was Sunday again and as she 
stood making up her lips in front of 
the mirror her thoughts raced on as they 
always did when she was hungry. On 
Sundays she never ate anything until 
the evening meal. “My lips are full- 
fleshed,” she thought, tracing their 
edges with the red grease-pencil, “full 
of sensitivity—sensual really, I suppose 
—good to kiss. But I’ve never enjoyed 
kissing men, although there was Romm 
in Jacksonville who used to rave about 
my lips, said they were soft—and, oh 
I don’t know. But I'd much rather kiss 
a spoonful of André’s onion soup—’’ 
she broke off this train of thought to 
tell herself that she must call André. 
She should have done so an hour ago, 
but this morning she had been toying 
with a novel thought. In all the Sunday 
evenings at André’s she had never eaten 
anything but French dishes. Suddenly 
she had been struck with the idea of 
ordering nothing this time but Ameri- 
can ones. She would have Chesapeake 
Bay shad, corned-beef hash, corn pone, 
turnip greens, squash, pumpkin pie, 
coffee and doughnuts. She knew that 
the suave André would be flabbergasted 
but she knew that he would answer im- 
perturbably, ‘Of course, madame!” as if 
he had been preparing those dishes for 
hundreds of people for years. 

She picked up the phone smiling at 
the surprise. When André’s cheery cour- 
teous tones came over the wire she said, 
“... un répas tout Américain ... and 


listen you French steak-singeing incom-. 
petent: if you try any fancy stuff on 
these dishes I won’t pay my bill!” It 
was always fun to indulge in banter 
with André. “Understand? Just good 
wholesome American home-cooking and 
none of your Frenchifying.” André pre- 
tended she had said something was to 
be French-fried and this misunderstand- 
ing was played with for a space. Final- 
ly he assured her that he understood 
perfectly. When she hung up she smiled 
again thinking of the consternation 
about to reign over his establishment. 
It made her happy too to think that she 
was perhaps the only customer for 
whom André would consent to go to 
such lengths. Shad out of season! Corn- 
bread! Turnip greens! What an insult 
she had offered to the tradition-steeped 
kitchen! But unless she had guessed 
wide of the mark she would again sit 
down to a dinner as delicious as all the 
others. André had accepted the chal- 
lenge and would come through. 

As she pulled on her gloves and 
glanced at her watch she saw that Sun- 
day was passing according to schedule. 
There was just time for her to walk to 
Carnegie Hall where she had a right- 
hand balcony seat reserved for the win- 
ter’s series of afternoon concerts. She 
ran her eye over the shelf devoted to 
cookbooks and chose Allan Ross Mac- 
dougall’s Gourmet’s Almanac to read 
during the intermission. She had found 
that the voluntary starvation of the day 
sharpened her physically for her meal, 
and the tantalizing suggestion of reci- 
pes read before dinner stimulated her 
imagination to a fantastic degree. 
Oftentimes as she walked along toward 
André’s in the dusk that, fought-off by 
the mellow glow of shop windows, 
thickened into night, she would amuse 
herself by wondering how a mouthful 
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of lustrous wine-colored satin would 
taste, or as she paused before a display 
of plastics she had the impulse to put 
them into her mouth and suck the 
gleaming surface as children suck lolly- 
S. 

ih the hall as she dropped into the 
familiar aisle seat a wave of dizziness 
mounted to her head. ‘Faint from hun- 
ger already,” she thought. ‘So much 
the better!” 

This afternoon her program an- 
nounced The New World Symphony 
and the thought that after hearing it 
she would have an American dinner 
flooded her with a sense of the fitness 
of things. She could not help connect- 
ing music with foods. When the violins 
mounted to tenuous treble notes she 
saw a plateful of raspberry ice, and the 
cloying sound of the French horn pic- 
tured for her an endless stream of fra- 
grant St. Kitts molasses. The resonance 
of the kettledrums somehow reminded 
her of muffins, the harp of delicate bits 
of fried chicken, and the flute of cold 
milk being poured from a blue pitcher. 

When the finale with its fine frenzies 
was shepherded to a close by the con- 
ductor whom Martha disliked because 
he was too muscular, too theatric, too 
flinging, making himself an optical dis- 
cord that often interfered with the flow 
of sense-enjoyment to her ears, Martha 
rose and nodded good-bye to the various 
seat-holders on each side of her whom 
she had come to know quite well from 
their Sunday afternoon meetings. One 
of them, a salesgirl from Macy's, had 
frequently been persistent in suggesting 
that they go together to dine some- 
where. She had always refused. Once 
when the girl, almost in exasperation, 
had exclaimed, ‘““Why not?” she had 
improvised a reason. “How could I 
possibly tell her,” she thought, “that 
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any company would ruin my dinner? 
André’s food is company enough; it 
speaks to me. The raw oysters describe 
the rejuvenating salt water of the sea, 
its caprices and its denizens, better than 
any conversationalist. My Irish potatoes 
spin me a romance of the Incas in their 
lofty Peruvian mountains whose crop 
of strange root vegetables was spread 
by the invaders all over the world. My 
tea pictures the East in a hundred ways. 
No civilized eater can dine and talk. 
No, my dear, please leave me alone— 
on Sunday evenings especially.” 

She moved with the crowd toward 
the exit. The outside air was tangy 
with mid-autumn. “What an inspira- 
tion that pumpkin pie was!” she 
thought, and stopped suddenly on the 
sidewalk as she realized that the ap- 
propriate drink would be missing. Wine 
would not be just the thing tonight. 
What then? Passers-by glanced at her 
in mild irritation as she stood stock-still 
sunk in meditation in the stream. 
“Cider!” she exclaimed aloud and 
looked up half-shamefacedly to see if 
she was making herself seem queer. 
“Hard cider! Will André have it? Of 
course. André has everything!’’ And she 
started out with a light-hearted step, 
forgetting for a few moments the weak- 
ness that had descended upon her from 
lack of food. 

At a restaurant window where a 
bluish-pale chef stirred spaghetti in 
steaming copper pots she stopped for 
a moment and watched. The scene 
brought back to her an event of her 
early childhood when she had waited 
for the opportunity to steal up to the 
bathroom when no one was about. She 
had a tablespoon hidden in her dress 
and she went to the basin and drew 
the water until it steamed. Then into 
the bowl she poured enough talcum 
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powder to make a milky liquid and 
searched the medicine cabinet for drugs 
and creams and lotions to season and 
color her “soup” with until it went 
through various stages of shades, con- 
sistencies, and aromas. When it was 
finished she did not know what to do 
with it; she could not bear to discard 
it, so she left it there and ran off to 
play. The members of the family could 
thus easily tell what had become of 
their expensive perfumes, their tooth- 
pastes, their iodine and witch hazel, 
and Martha, who had offended all of 
them had to be punished, reprimanded 
and instructed by all of them until tears 
could scarcely flow. ‘If you want to mix 
things,” said her mother at last, “go 
into the kitchen and get flour and 
water.” But Martha did not want com- 
monplace flour and water. She wanted 
the fascinating exotic scents and the 
creamy liquids in the bathroom cabinet. 

“I should have been a cook, I sup- 
pose,” she meditated, passing on down 
the street. ‘‘But I know that would have 
been a mistake. One should not make 
a duty out of one’s pleasures.” 

At length her stroll ended before the 
cherished André’s. There were diners 
inside already, though it was hardly 
dinnertime. People ate earlier on Sun- 
days. They sat, comfortable, warm, in- 
tent over hot dishes and chilled drinks. 
To Martha they seemed invested with 
ceremoniousness like devotees at a 
shrine, a sensual shrine. She stood for 
a moment peering at them through the 
front window which André always kept 
bare of food displays. “Window food 
beneath the dignity of a fine restau- 
rant,” he maintained. 

There they were, she thought, the 
food worshipers, their palates thrilling 
to the concoctions of André, the thrills 
spreading to all parts of their anatomy 
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during its process of being nourished 
and revivified, and lingering as a gentle 
stimulus to the pleasure center in the 
brain. She liked to imagine that from 
those cerebrums the thrills rose like 
sound waves, spreading through the 
room and mounting to the roof to set 
it vibrating with an imperceptible mo- 
tion like some supersensitive transmitter 
which allowed the reverberations of 
pleasure to ascend like incense to the 
God of cookery. That this was happen- 
ing at this moment in hundreds of res- 
taurants all over the city possessed her 
mind deliciously as she pushed open the 
door and directed her steps toward her 
customary table. 

She always had the same one, a table 
for four from which the other three 
seats had been removed. She demanded 
an expanse of tablecloth with room for 
the various dishes to be set down each 
to itself like some lush isle in a sea of 
glistening white. It was saved for her 
every Sunday evening, and Tony, her 
olive-skinned waiter with the smiling 
eyes, never failed to have her chair 
pulled out for her at her approach. 

She greeted him cordially as befitted 
the meeting of old friends, and gave 
a running glance, as she sat down, to 
the diners at the adjacent tables: on 
her right a fat, pasty-faced man with 
bushy hair who always drank claret-— 
she knew him as a regular—on her left 
a nervous-looking woman with strained 
features, sitting almost on the edge of 
her chair and gnawing a sugar lump; 
between them and facing her a couple 
of youngsters. Her glance was caught 
by their attitude. They sat with eyes 
lowered to the dishes of soup before 
them; they were not speaking nor smil- 
ing. 
Martha looked at Tony. “Is my din- 
ner ready?” 
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“Oh yes, madame,” Tony responded. 
“The chef he was ¢rés interessé tonight 
in your order.” 

It pleased her to be addressed as 
madame. She did not know why. The 
waiters and André had always called 
her that and somehow she did not want 
to correct them. 

“T'll skip the hors d'oeuvres, Tony,” 
she said. “Just rolls and butter and then 
the fish, if you please—and oh yes, I 
want a bottle of cider with the meal.” 

“Parfaitement,” ‘Tony bowed and 
was lost to her view in the passageway 
to the kitchen. 

Martha’s roving eyes settled again 
upon the boy and girl opposite. She 
was stirring her soup aimlessly, he was 
fingering a crust of bread, showering 
its little brown flakes all around his 
soup plate and water glass. 

“If they're not hungry why do they 
come in here?’ she thought impa- 
tiently, and let her glance travel up 
the wall on which was painted in 
French the quotation from Birillat- 
Savarin: “The discovery of a new dish 
is more important than the discovery 
of a new star.” 

She was very hungry. Her mouth 
watered as she looked longingly at the 
dishes on the other tables. She came 
back to the boy and girl. Both were 
sitting back from the table. The boy 
had one hand in his pocket, with the 
other he was transposing the positions 
of a fork and a spoon and then putting 
them carefully back again. The girl’s 
hands were folded in her lap. Occasion- 
ally he would speak. She answered in 
a monosyllable. Their soup lay before 
them uneaten. 

“Not interested in the soup or in 
each other,” said Martha to herself, 
and looked away just then to see Tony 
coming with the bread. 


“The best of all foods, Tony,” she 
said as she spread butter on a hot frag- 
ment. “For delicacy, for simplicity, for 
completeness there is nothing to match 
bread and butter.” As she closed her 
mouth on the morsel she shut her eyes 
for a split second prayerfully. That 
gesture was her grace before meat, the 
opening ceremony of, for her, the most 
important of all rituals. 

Tony turned toward the table of the 
boy and girl and picked up the soup 
plates. Martha could see what it was, 
André’s masterpiece, his creamy onion 
soup which she had had often and de- 
voured to the last delicate microscopic 
shred of onion. Did she imagine that 
Tony shrugged his shoulders in amaze- 
ment and disgust at this cavalier treat- 
ment of an artist’s creation? Perhaps. 
Well, no doubt they were too young, 
of too coarse breeding, to know what 
was what. 

Munching another mouthful of roll 
she noticed that the boy had stopped 
toying with the silver. His hand, partly 
concealed by the hanging table cloth, 
was extended toward the girl. She was 
speaking softly now, seriously, her dark 
eyes aglisten. “Why, she’s crying,” 
Martha thought. “And now they're 
holding hands.” 

Her scrutiny was interrupted by Tony 
and the advent of the shad. It lay on 
its platter crisply inviting, flanked by 
the roes done to the precise turn of de- 
liciousness, without trimming, without 
sauce, as was fitting. He helped her and 
stood by a moment waiting for her re- 
sponse to the first taste. 

“My compliments to André,” she 
said. “I knew it would be perfect and 
it is.” 

“It was alive this afternoon,” lied 
Tony with suavity, and bowed smiling. 

For twenty minutes Martha was bliss- 
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fully occupied. When Tony came to 
clear away the remains of the fish she 
looked again at the table opposite. The 
boy and girl had veal cutlets before 
them, asparagus and peas. They had 
made no progress with any of it. The 
boy was staring over the girl’s shoulder 
at the fat old gentleman with the claret. 
The girl now and then spoke a word 
and furtively dabbed a handkerchief at 
the corner of her eyes. They were not 
holding hands. Suddenly with a little 
start of embarrassment she seized her 
fork and began to eat. So did the boy. 
They looked at each other. A faint fleet- 
ing smile wreathed her mouth; the boy 
replied to it with a frown. 

Tony came now with the corn pone, 
the corned beef and the turnip greens. 

“Tony,” Martha said, “You know 
I've never eaten turnip greens, only 
read about them. Do they taste like 
turnips ?”” 

“André says,” Tony replied, “that 
they’re much better than spinach. He 
cooked them for you with old Virginia 
ham. Ah, madame, simply divine!” And 
he rolled his sparkling eyes and smiled 
his dazzling smile as she glanced ap- 
praisingly. 

She split the steaming corn pone, 
piled it with butter, and laid it aside 
for the butter to melt. Tony with ges- 
tures that were almost caressing helped 
her to just the right amount from each 
dish. 

“Now my plate is pretty,’ she 
thought. “Green greens, red beef, beige 
squash and the yellow butter staining 
the white corn pone.” She ate from each 
little heap with exquisite care so that 
her fork diminished without disarrang- 
ing them. 

A glow spread through her body. The 
lights seemed to grow brighter, the sur- 
rounding people quite charming. Now 


and then she swallowed the tawny cider 
that left her throat pleasantly refreshed, 
tingling and more avid. She became ab- 
sorbed. 

Then she noticed Tony standing be- 
fore her. It was not to ask her whether 
she wanted anything. He had his tray, 
and on it were the dishes from the table 
of the boy and girl. She recognized 
them. There was the food almost as it 
had been brought, sent away again. 
Tony’s expression was one of sadness. 

“In all my years, madame,” he whis- 
pered, “this never happened before. All 
our wonderful food—expensive food— 
is always eaten. Look at what I take 
back to kitchen. André will feel insult 
—he will throw ten thousand fits.”” He 
shook his head and passed on. Martha 
looked at the two culprits. 

The boy had pulled his chair around 
and now sat beside the girl. They were 
deep in a discussion. Martha caught one 
word. It was ‘“‘darling.” The boy opened 
his cigarette case. Each took a cigarette 
and lighted it. Martha turned back to 
finish her meal. 

The pumpkin pie was feathery-sweet 
and mellow as a harvest moon. “I am 
ending just right,” she thought as Tony 
filled her cup with glossy black coffee 
and set down a plate of hot doughnuts. 
“Just enough appetite and food left to 
come out even.” She raised her eyes 
with the satisfaction of one whose stom- 
ach has been comforted, and watched 
the distracted couple. 

The girl was tucking her napkin un- 
der the edge of a plate that bore a 
helping of dessert. The boy who had 
just lighted a fresh cigarette, scowled 
and extinguished it by thrusting it into 
his saucer of melted ice cream. 

“Messy,” Martha thought. Tony was 
standing by the boy now with the check. 
He took some bills from him and 
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bowed with gratification at the wave 
of the hand which meant, “Keep the 
change.” They rose to leave. As they 
passed close to Martha she noticed the 
clear smooth skin of the girl’s face 
stained almost imperceptibly by the 
trickle of a tear. ‘She'll stop by the 
ladies’ room to fix that,” she thought, 
and her glance followed them in curi- 
osity. She noticed the springy, rhythmic 
walk of the boy as he guided his com- 
panion among the tables. But they 
walked straight to the checkroom and 
on out of the restaurant. 

“Tll have a cigarette now,’ she 
thought, and withdrawing one from her 
case she looked up to see André stand- 
ing ready with his lighter. 

“My compliments, André,” she said, 
greeting him. “I am amazed to see how 
well you can prepare—shall we say— 
foreign dishes. Who taught you?” 

“Taught me, madame?” answered 
André. ‘Didn't I ever told you? Why, 
I was born in Boston and brought up 
in Carolina with an ole Creole mammy! 
Why didn’t you order baked beans and 
chit’lin’s too?” 

“IT will next time,” said Martha. 
“Well, I don’t know which is better, 
your American food or your French ac- 
cent.” They laughed. André pulled back 
her chair as she rose. “See you next 
week again, darling,” and she patted 
him lightly on the arm. 

It was over, the Sunday evening that 
she endured the rest of the week for, 
the point on which were fixed all her 
emotions and longings. With André’s 
help life was worth living. 

She stepped out onto the sidewalk, 
feeling elevated by the cider and stupe- 
fied by the heavy meal. There were two 
taxis in front. The driver in the one 
ahead was in the act of lighting a 
cigarette. She did not see anyone inside 
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as she approached and laid her hand 
on the handle of the door. Then she 
started and said, ‘‘Oh, excuse me!” She 
had caught sight of two figures—fa- 
miliar ones now—the boy and the girl 
who had been her neighbors at dinner. 
They were huddled in the corner, locked 
in a frenzied embrace. The girl’s hat 
was about to fall off; the boy was kiss- 
ing her again and again. Then Martha 
heard his excited voice: ‘Drive any- 
where, pal. We don’t give a damn.” 
Against the sound of meshing gears as 
the car moved briskly off she heard the 
girl’s faint silvery laughter. 

She felt herself blushing as the sec- 
ond cab approached her with its door 
swinging open. 

“To the Priscilla Hart apartments, 
please, driver,” she ordered gayly, but 
before the last syllables died she knew 
what a desperate lie was in those tones. 

As she settled back in the seat her 
world too seemed to settle and melt 
and disperse until dullness, deadness 
and a bleak endless level gradually 
obliterated the lights, the darting traf- 
fic, the crowds of phototropic strollers. 
Everything faded but that. 

When her driver pulled up at the 
curb and opened the door she got out 
dazedly. Then from nowhere came 
with bomb swiftness an idea that 
bowled her over. Scarcely recognizing 
herself speaking, she said quite natural- 
ly, though inwardly she was gasping: 

“Ooh, it’s cold tonight, isn’t it?” 

“Yes’m,” the driver said, twisting his 
form stiffly as he reached into an inner 
pocket for change. 

“I'd like to offer you a cup of cof- 
fee,” she ventured. Now she was trem- 
bling. Did he notice? She pretended to 
shiver as if from the wind. “I can have 
the boy bring it out.” She let her arm 
rest on the door of the cab almost 
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touching the man, as if determined to 
detain him. 

“No thank you, ma’am,” he said. “I 
never get cold. Besides, Teresa—that’s 
my wife—will have a hot supper waitin’ 
for me when I'm off.” 

“But you really should,” she urged. 
Did he know how frightened she was? 

As if a part of her was able to stand 
off and take stock she had a flash of 
herself incredibly lingering there, tense- 
ly bold, set on dominating the absurd 
situation. 

A flood of confidence wiped it out. 

“Oh, do let me!” And she turned 
on him the fullest charm of her smile. 
That other part of her saw her awk- 
ward coquettishness die as it was being 
born, saw her smile falter and fade 
under the frank glance of the driver. 

“No, lady. I guess not. Tessie’s wait- 
in’.” The motor jumped and raced as 
his foot impatiently depressed the ac- 
celerator. Like an afterthought the 
words drifted to her, “Thank ya just 
the same.” But Martha had already 
jerked her head away to avoid seeing 
the look of tolerant amusement with 
pethaps a trace of aversion that was 
spreading over his features. 


“God!” she said to herself as she 
walked down the hall to the elevator. 
“God!” 

Her apartment greeted her silently, 
stuffily. 

She switched on the mirror light and 
took off her hat while studying her 
round full lips. ‘““Romm used to like to 
kiss me,” she said aloud, and as she 
choked momentarily she realized that 
she was on the verge of tears, tears that 
brimmed her eyes and kept her from 
seeing very well as she went to the 
writing desk, dipped her pen deep in 
the ink, and with two or three vigorous 
strokes annihilated the quotation from 
George Moore. Tiny spatters of ink ap- 
peared on the rose-tinted wall above the 
desk as she hurled the pen down. 

Just as she was she threw herself on 
her bed, curled up into a knot hugging 
the pillow close, and gave herself up 
with a sob to a power so huge, relent- 
less and devastating that it crushed in 
her at the outset any heart for a 
struggle. 

As the minutes crawled agonizingly 
by in the dark solitary room her sobbing 
became louder and her pillow more 
soaked with tears. Sleep was very far off. 
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